





“Tt is the One Life, eternal, invisible, yet omnipresent, without beginning or end, 
yet periodical in its regular manifestations—between which periods reigns the dark 
mystery of non-being; unconscious, yet absolute Consciousness, unrealizable, yet the 
one self-existing reality; truly, ‘a chaos to the sense, a Kosmos to the reason.’” 

—The Secret Doctrine. 
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THE ZODIAC. 
VII. 


EFORE proceeding with the correspondence between the 
stanzas of the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ and the zediac as we 
know it, the following facts should be remembered: 
First, that the stanzas are not given in the exact chrono- 

logical order, though in each stanza there are verses indicating 
the gradual development of the universe from its most noumenal 
condition to the condition which we know it in. Some of the 
individual stanzas run the scale of several rounds; but, taken 
altogether, the gradual progression can be seen. Second, that 
the whole evolution is at times referred to, as, for instance, in 
the third stanza, which not only describes the beginning of a 
round, Sloka 1, but shows it well progressed in Slokas 7 and 12. 
Some of the stanzas recapitulate what is past, while others 
anticipate what is to come. Third, the advantages of the zodiac 
as a key to the understanding of the stanzas as well as of the 
entire system; for, whereas the slokas are not always in consecu- 
tive order, they nevertheless indicate to what place in the system 
they belong, and, with the zodiac, show the gradual development 
from the beginning to the end of any period of evolution in its 
largest or smallest sense; so that there need be no confusion in 
thought concerning the process described. The Proem of the 
‘Secret Doctrine’’ gives a synopsis of a manvantara, or great 
period of the involution and evolution of seven rounds, which the 
student may interpret according to the physical or spiritual key. 
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The Proem opens by introducing the symbols, pp. 31-32 :* 


“ . . An immaculate white disk within a dull black ground.” And, .... 
“the same disk, but with a central point. The first, the student knows, represents 
Kosmos in Eternity, before the reawakening of still slumbering energy, the emanation 
of the Word in later systems. The point in the hitherto immaculate disk, Space and 
Eternity in Pralaya, denotes the dawn of differentiation. It is the point in the 
mundane egg, the germ within it which will become the universe, the All, the bound- 
less, periodical Kosmos—a germ which is latent and active, periodically and by turns. 
‘The one circle is divine unity, from which all proceeds, whither all returns; its cir- 
cumference—a forcibly limited symbol], in view of the limitation of the human mind— 
indicates the abstract, ever incognizable PRESENCE, and its plane, the universal 
soul, although the two are one. Only, the fact of the disk being white, and the sur- 
rounding ground black, clearly shows that its plane is the sole knowledge, dim and 
hazy though it still is, that is attainable by man. It is on this plane that the man- 
vantaric manifestations begin; for it is in this soul that slumbers, during the 
pralaya, the Divine Thought, wherein lies concealed the plan of every future cos- 
mogony and theogony. 

“It is the One Life, eternal, invisible, yet omnipresent, without beginning or 
end, yet periodical in its regular manifestations—between which periods reigns the 
dark mystery of non-being; unconscious, yet absolute Consciousness, unrealizable, yet 
the one self-existing Reality.’ 


We shall now consider, in their connection with the zodiac, 
some of the aspects of the stanzas as given in the ‘‘Secret Doc- 
trine,’’ with the commentaries thereon. 

Stanza 1, Sloka 1—‘‘The eternal parent, wrapped in her 
ever-invisible robes, had slumbered once again for seven eterni- 
ties.’’ This is the only one of the nine slokas in this stanza which 
actually describes the beginning, or the fitness to begin, of the 
evolution of the first round at cancer (95), the beginning of the 
horizontal diameter line. The eight slokas which follow it describe 
that state or condition where all manifestation had ceased and 
matter had been resolved into its original primordial state. The 
gods, forces, elements, the worlds, in their subjective and objec- 
tive aspects have been dissolved into the one primordial element. 
Commenting on this state, we read, Vol. L., p. 73: 

“The previous objective universe has dissolved into its one primal and eternal 
Cause, and is, so to say, held in solution in space, to differentiate again and crystalize 
out anew at the following manvantaric dawn, which is the commencement of a new 
day or new activity of Brahm&a—the symbol of a universe. Inesoteric parlance, Brahma 
is Father-mother-son, or spirit, soul and body at once; each personage being sym- 
bolical of an attribute, and each attribute or quality being a graduated effiux of divine 
breath in its cyclic differentiation, involutionary and evolutionary. In the cosmico- 
physical sense, it is the universe, the planetary chain and the earth; in the purely 
spiritual, the unknown Deity, planetary spirit, and man—the son of the two, the 


creature of spirit and matter, and a manifestation of them in his periodical appear- 
ances on earth during the ‘wheels,’ or the manvantaras.”’ 

*The Secret Doctrine, the Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philosophy. By 
H. P. Blavatsky. 3d Ed. 
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The first round, therefore, is represented by the first sloka of 
the first stanza. It is the state and condition of the primordial 
material in the seven globes and spheres of which our universe 
and world are gradually formed. This state can hardly be real- 
ized by the process of thought, as it precedes form and the 
formation of all things with which we are acquainted. It repre- 
sents all of that material which had been used in the previous 
great period of evolution in the past manvantara or period of 
seven rounds. It is the state in which all that had been matter 
in its many degrees of development has been resolved into its 
original source, substance, which is homogeneous and conscious 
in all its parts, and in a quiescent state without any differentia- 
tion. The one Absolute, Consciousness, was present throughout, 
but it could not be comprehended by substance as itself or dif- 
ferent from itself. The purpose of the first round, therefore, 
was to develop from this homogeneous substance a form or body 
which should be capable of comprehending, becoming conscious 
of, the all-presence of the Absolute, Consciousness. 

It will be noticed that the order of the signs of the zodiac 
are from aries (°°) to libra (+) by way of cancer (95) down- 
ward, and from libra (*) to aries (%) by way of capricorn 
(V§) upward, and that aries () begins the first round in the 
position which we know as occupied now by cancer (95). 

For those who may not have anticipated the cause for this 
and the seeming discrepancy, we would say that there are sta- 
tionary and movable signs of the zodiac. The stationary signs 
are in the order we know. They are ever the same, in every 
round and in every condition. The reason for this is that it does 
not depend on the sign, but on the position in the circle, as to 
what the quality or character of the development attained is. For 
instance, the highest possible attainment is Consciousness, aries 
(°°), symbolized, therefore, by the highest position. In relation 
to man, in our round and race, this is the head, aries (¥), as 
shown elsewhere in these articles (see THE Worp, Vol. III., page 
2). The sphere is the all-inclusive figure. The head is spherical 
in shape, the crown of man, and as a sign it is at the top of the 
zodiac. The order of the names is according to the zodiacal 
development from the homogeneous element by differentiation 
and involution, from the unmanifested noumenal to the mani- 
fested phenomenal universe. 

Each sign has its characteristic name, but must nevertheless 
pass through the phases of development. Therefore, while pass- 
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Figure 20. 


ing through this development they are movable signs. Thus we 
find that in the beginning of the first round (see Figure 20) 
aries (9?) is seen in its movable phase, because it is in that 
stationary sign or degree of the circle which is the beginning of 
every manifestation. The initial impulse of every new mani- 
festation is from the center of the zodiac, but manifestation 
begins at one end of the horizontal diameter line and is com- 
pleted at the other end. When aries (*~), as a period of evolu- 
tion or round, has been completed it passes upward beyond the 
plane of manifestation and is followed by the next sign, or 
round. It should be remembered that each sign symbolizes a 
round when it is at the beginning of the horizontal diameter 
line, and that all the signs which follow it in the lower half of the 
circle to the end of the horizontal line indicate phases of its 
development as represented by the great root races, seven in 
number. Thus, aries (°°), beginning the first round, not only 
indicates the predominant characteristic of the round, but also 
represents the first great root race; taurus ( & ) represents the 
second root race, gemini (IJ) the third root race, cancer (95) 
the fourth root race, leo ({.) the fifth root race, virgo (my) the 
sixth root race, libra (.) the seventh root race, at the comple- 
tion of which the first round is closed. It is with this first round 
that Stanza 1 deals. 
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In the first round aries (), as consciousness, is in the 
stationary sign or degree of cancer (95), breath, which is the 
beginning of all manifestation. This beginning is described in 
Sloka 3 of Stanza 4. Stanza 4, Sloka 3, at page 60, reads: 


From the effulgency of light—the ray of the ever-darkness—sprang in space the 
reawakened energies; the One from the Egg, the six, and the five. Then the three, 
the one, the four, the one, the five—the twice seven, the sum total. And these are the 
essences, the flames, the elements, the builders, the numbers, the arupa, the rupa, and 
the force or divine man, the sum total. And from the divine man emanated the forms, 
the sparks, the sacred animals, and the messengers of the Sacred Fathers within the 
holy four. 

Then, again, in Stanza 4, Sloka 5, at page 61: 


The Oi-Ha-Hou, which is darkness, the boundless, or the no-number, Adi-Nidana 


Svabhavat, the & 


I. The Adi-Sanat, the number, for he is one. 
Il. The voice of the Word, Svabhavat, the numbers, for he is one and nine. 
III. The ‘‘formless square.”’ 


And these three, enclosed within the C) are the sacred four; and the ten are 


the arupa universe. Then come the sons, the seven fighters, the one, the eighth left 
out, and his breath, which is the light maker. 

The progression according to the root races of the round is 
from this state of all-inclusiveness represented by aries (‘%) at 
the degree of cancer (95), breath. From this is developed the 
second race, represented by the movable sign taurus (3%), 
motion, in the stationary sign leo (Q), life. From this is 
developed the third race, represented by the movable sign gemini 
(II), substance, in the stationary sign virgo (1m), form. From 
this is developed the fourth race, represented by the movable 
sign cancer (95), breath, in the stationary sign libra (*), sex. 
From this is developed the fifth race, represented by the movable 
sign leo (Sv), life, in the stationary sign scorpio (11), desire. 
From this is developed the sixth race, represented by the mov- 
able sign virgo (tm), form, in the stationary sign sagittary (7), 
thought. From this is developed the seventh race, represented 
by the movable sign libra (4), sex, in the stationary sign 
capricorn (Vf), individuality. These are ali the great root races 
of the first round, the matter of which is exceedingly attenuated. 
Therefore it is not to be supposed that the bodies of that round 
are to be compared with those in our present race and round, 
except by analogy. The races of the round show the progression 
from a state of all-conscious homogeneity into the opposite state, 
which is tinctured with the character of sex, and is the com- 
pletion of the round and race in individuality as its character- 
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istic. The lowest body developed in this first round is indicated 
by the lowest stationary sign in the circle, namely, libra (4), 
sex, which was the fourth race of this first round, and this fourth 
and most material race of the first round developed a breath 
body; that is to say, from the all-inclusive material the bodies 
became separated in the fourth race at the lowest of its involu- 
tion, and received in that race, from the stationary sign, the 
impress of sex and the duality of breath. This was perfected in 
character only at the stationary sign capricorn (Vf), individu- 
ality, which was the development of the seventh race. The 
bodies in this first round were spherical throughout the round, 
and so remain to this day. It is from this first round that all 
the later rounds, with their representative races, are developed. 

Stanza 2 begins by showing in the first five slokas what is 
necessary for the development of the round and what is not. 
These are all negative statements. The stanza ends with sloka 
6: ‘*These two are the germ, and the germ is one. The Universe 
was still concealed in the divine thought and the divine bosom.’’ 
This is the only sloka in this stanza which is descriptive of the 
second round. This round, or period of manifestation, begins 
with the sign taurus ( & ), motion, spirit, which describes the 
predominent characteristic of the entire round, and ends with 
the sign scorpio (11), desire, the completion of the round. Tau- 
rus ( § ), motion, as a movable sign, is the representative of the 
first race at the stationary sign of cancer (95), breath, the 
beginning of the period of manifestation. From this is developed 
the second race, represented by the movable sign gemini (II), 
substance, in the stationary sign leo (), life. From this is 
developed the third race, represented by the movable sign 
cancer (95), breath, in the stationary sign virgo (my), form. 
From this is developed the fourth race, represented by the mov- 
able sign leo ({.), life, in the stationary sign libra (+), sex. 
This is the lowest and densest body developed in this second 
round. This body begins to develop lives within its sphere of 
breath and the lives receive the first impress of their character 
from the stationary sign libra (*.), sex. From this is developed 
the fifth race, represented by the movable sign virgo (ny), form, 
in the stationary sign scorpio (11), desire. From this is devel- 
oped the sixth race, represented by the movable sign libra (4), 
sex, in the stationary sign sagittary (7), thought. From this: 
is developed the seventh race, represented by the movable sign 
scorpio (1), desire, in the stationary sign capricorn (V$), 
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individuality. The completion of this seventh race closes the 
second round. 

Stanza 3 is descriptive of the entire three rounds and some 
phases of the fourth round. The stanza begins: ‘‘ * * * 
The last vibration of the seventh eternity thrills through infini- 
tude. The mother swells, expanding from within without, like 
the bud of the lotus.’? This describes the period after the 
beginning of the third round. | 

The round begins with the sign gemini (II), substance, 
which is the predominant characteristic of the round, and from 
' which is developed duality and dual forms. It is descriptive of 
that state where from the homogeneous element begin the ‘‘ pairs 
of opposites’’ and all manner and phases of duality. It is in this 
third round that the forms separate into the sexes. This third 
round begins with the first race, represented by the movable 
sign gemini (IT), substance, at the stationary sign cancer (95), 
breath. From it is developed the second race, represented by 
the movable sign cancer (95), breath, at the stationary sign leo 
(9), life. From this is developed the third race, represented by 
the movable sign leo ({), life, in the stationary sign virgo (1m), 
form. From this is developed the fourth race, represented by 
the movable sign virgo (1m), form, in the stationary sign libra 
(.), sex. It is in this fourth race that the form takes on its 
lowest development and grossest body, which is that of sex. 
From this is developed the fifth race, represented by the mov- 
able sign libra (+), sex, in the stationary sign scorpio (1), 
desire. From this is developed the sixth race, represented by 
the movable sign scorpio (11), desire, in the stationary sign 
sagittary (7), thought. From this is developed the seventh 
race, represented by the movable sign sagittary ( 7), thought, 
in the stationary sign capricorn (Vf), individuality. With the 
completion of this seventh race, which has the power of thought, 
the round closes. The round began with the development of 
substance, which involuted into forms having sex, and these 
forms developed the power of thought, which closed the round 
and tinctured the following, our fourth round. The ‘‘Secret 
Doctrine,’’ Vol. I., pp. 182-183, gives the following outline of the 
first three rounds: 


For the benefit of those who may not have read, or, if they have, may not have 
clearly understood, in Theosophical writings, the doctrine of the septenary chains 
of worlds in the solar cosmos, the teaching is briefly as follows: 

1. Everything in the metaphysical as in the physical universe Is septenary. 
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Hence every sidereal body, every planet, whether visible or invisible, is credited 
with six companion globes. The evolution of life proceeds on these seven globes or 
bodies, from the first to the seventh in seven rounds or seven cycles. 

2. These globes are formed by a process which Occultists call the “rebirth of 
planetary chains (or rings).’’ When the seventh and last round of one of such rings 
has been entered upon, the highest or first globe, A, followed by all the others down 
to the last, instead of entering upon a certain time of rest—or “‘Obscuration,”’ as 
in the previous rounds—begins to die out. The planetary dissolution (pralaya) is at 
hand, and its hour has struck; each globe has to transfer its life and energy to 
another planet. 

3. Our earth, as the visible representative of its invisible superior fellow-globes, 
its “lords’’ or “‘principles,’”’ has to live, as have the others, through seven rounds. 
During the first three, it forms and consolidates; during the fourth, it settles and 
hardens; during the last three, it gradually returns to its first ethereal form; it is 
spiritualized, so to say. 

4. Its humanity develops fully only in the fourth—our present round. Up to this 
fourth life-cycle, it is referred to as ‘“‘Shumanity’”’ only for lack of a more appropriate 
term. Like the grub which becomes chrysalis and butterfly, man, or rather that which 
becomes man, passes through all the forms and kingdoms during the first round, and 
through all the human shapes during the two following rounds. 


Concerning man in the first three rounds, the teachings are, 
‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ Vol. I., pp. 210-211: 


Round I. Man in the first round and first race on globe D, our earth, was an 
ethereal being (a lunar dhyani, as man), non-intelligent, but super-spiritual; and cor- 
respondingly, on the law of analogy, in the first race of the fourth round. In each 
of the subsequent races and sub-races, .. . . he grows more and more into an 
incased or incarnate being, but still preponderatingly ethereal. . . . He is sexless, 
and, like the animal and vegetable, he develops monstrous bodies correspondential 
with his coarser surroundings. 

Round II. He (man) is still gigantic and ethereal, but growing firmer and more 
condensed in body; a more physical man, yet still less intelligent than spiritual (1), 
for mind is a slower and more difficult evolution than is the physical frame. 

Round III. He has now a perfectly concrete or compacted body, at first the form 
of a giant-ape, and now more intelligent, or rather cunning, than spiritual. For, on 
the downward arc, he has now reached a point where his primordial spirituality is 
eclipsed and overshadowed by nascent mentality (2). In the last half of the third 
round, his gigantic stature decreases, and his body improves in texture, and he be- 
comes a more rational being, though still more an ape than a deva. ... . (All 
this is almost exactly repeated in the third root-race of the fourth round.) 





INITIATION. 
By TownsEenp ALLEN. 


When thou canst see beneath the outer seeming 
The causes which to all effects give birth; 
When thou canst feel in warmth of sunlight streaming 

The love of God encircling all the earth— 
Then know thyself initiate in the mysteries 
The wise men of the East count greatest worth. 














































IN RESPECT TO REAL KNOWLEDGE. 
THEAETETOS. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


self at the porch of the Archon-king, as Melitos had 

laid an accusation against him which he must answer. 

Meeting with Theodoros, the geometrician, he makes 
friendly inquiries respecting the pupils whom that teacher is 
instructing. Theodoros tells him of Theaetetos, praising the 
young man for his aptness to learn, his mild temper, and per- 
sonal bravery. His features, Theodoros somewhat humorously 
remarks, resemble very closely those of Sokrates himself. 
Sokrates recollects the young man as the son of a friend, and 
invites him to join them. When he is asked concerning what he 
is learning from Theodoros, Theaetetos names geometry, as- 
tronomy, harmony, and the art of reasoning. 

Theodoros held the doctrines of Herakleitos and Prota- 
goras. Sokrates accordingly leads the conversation in that 
direction. He remarks that an individual expects to become 
wiser by what he learns. The question arises whether superior 
knowledge’ is the same as actual wisdom. Under it are to be 
included the arts which are understood by artisans, respectively. 
Yet it would be considered absurd to regard such specific know- 
ing as to be comprised by the general term of knowledge or 
scholarship. 

Another definition is then suggested, and the real knowl- 
edge is now explained as being perception by the senses. This 
is, however, only another form of the doctrine of Protagoras, 
that man is the measure or standard of all things—of those that 
have being, that they are; and those that do not have being, 
that they are not.? This is equivalent to saying that an object 


1The Greek term ‘“episteme,” literally rendered, signifies ‘‘upperstanding,” and 
may be contrasted with understanding, as denoting the knowing of what is superior 
to commonplace affairs. It has, however, been rendered ‘“‘science,’’ and when used in 
the plural number denotes the various departments of scholarship. 


Tos day Sokrates had been summoned to present him- 


*7Sextus Empiricus has uttered this a little more explicitly: ‘‘Man is the criterion 
of all that which exists; all that is perceived by him exists; that which is perceived 
by no man is non-existent.” 
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as it appears to one individual is to him really what it appears, 
and nevertheless that the same object, as it appears to another 
person, is likewise the same to that person as it appears, even 
though he may differ widely in his faculties of sense. An object 
does not appear exactly the same at any time to two persons, or 
even to the same individual at different times when in different 
mood or condition. The object may be the same, but the indi- 
vidual is changed. The doctrine of Protagoras amounts, there- 
fore, to this: That no object has real being, and hence it cannot 
be rightly designated from any quality; and that the cbjects 
which we describe as real things become what they appear to be 
from force, motion, and mixture with one another, and so are 
not designated correctly. Nothing has actual being, but is 
always becoming something different. Herakleitos taught ac- 
cordingly that all things are the outbirth of flowing and motion. 

After showing the absurdity thus involved in the dogma, the 
philosopher, with somewhat of humor, offers to aid in finding 
out the occult meaning of the men by whom it is propounded. 
‘Look around,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘and make sure that no unini- 
tiated person is listening. There are such who think there is 
nothing else than what they can take hold of firmly with their 
hands, but do not admit of actions, or creations, or anything 
invisible as being in the rank of essence.’’ 

‘‘They are entirely uninstructed,’’ is the remark ascribed 
to Sokrates. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, ‘‘there are many others who are 
more skilled, and I will disclose their mysteries to you. The 
principle on which all things depend is this, namely, that the 
universe is motion, and there is nothing else; but that there are 
two forms of motion, each of them infinite in extent, the one an 
active and the other a passive force. From the contact of these 
and their rubbing together there come into existence offspring 
infinite in number, but of two kinds: one of them perceivable by 
the senses, and one that is perception itself, which is always 
acting in unison and generating with the co-operation of the 
perceivable. *~ * ™* Perceptions by sense are thus produced, 
which are known as seeing, hearing, smelling, cold and heat; 
also pleasures, pains, desires and fears, as well as innumerable 
others. None of these perceptions is anything from its own 
substance, but it is a result of the union of the active and passive 
qualities.’’ 

By this reasoning it is deduced that before meeting with 
the passive the active is not a thing at all; nor is the passive a 
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thing before it meets with the active; also, that that which, when 
meeting with one thing, is active, will be found passive when 
meeting with another. Thus there is nothing that is really a 
unit by itself, but is always in the process of being generated by 
something, and the concept of an actual being should be given 
up entirely. Instead of speaking as though things were realities, 
as is now done through superficial knowledge and custom, we 
ought to speak of them individually; and when there are many, 
then speak of them collectively, giving to each collection its 
peculiar designation, as man, stone, animal, and so the name of 
each species, respectively. 

Nevertheless, Sokrates remarks, such reasoning and as- 
sumptions will hardly answer in case of abnormal condition of 
the perceiver, as in dreams, disease, and mental alienation, as 
well as in case of errors of sense. In such instances the percep- 
tions are utterly false, and things which appear to be real are 
not so at all. Conversations which seem to be held while we are 
asleep are apparently as genuine as those which we carry on 
while awake. So also with hallucinations. The objects which 
appear to be present in one condition of body often exhibit: 
another appearance when that condition is changed. The taste 
of food and drinks is far different to the sick person from what: 
it is to the individual in health. If the opinion which an indi- 
vidual forms from what he perceives is actually true to that 
individual, then it must follow that no one will be able to decide 
any better in the way that another is affected under the same 
conditions; for he will not be competent to examine the opinions 
of another to ascertain whether it is true or false. Thus, by 
this theory and mode of reasoning, every person will be able to 
form opinions for himself, and all those opinions will be right 
and true, no matter how much they differ from each other. As 
each individual will be the measure and standard of his own 
wisdom, it is absurd to suppose that one may teach another. 

If seeing is the same thing as perceiving, then the person 
who has obtained knowledge of an object with his eyes will cease: 
to know it when he has closed his eyes. The remembering of it 
is not to be taken into account. But it is not fair or just to cavil 
in this manner. Accordingly the philosopher, assuming the part 
of Protagoras, endeavors an explanation. The theory which 
has been propounded, he now remarks, should not be applied in 
the case of a person who is out of health or who is unlearned. 
It is not necessary to make out that one individual is wiser tham 
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another; for, according to this reasoning, that is not possible. 
Should we say that a sick person is unlearned because he differs 
in opinion from a person in health, or that he that is in health is 
wise because he thinks differently? But we should endeavor to 
change him to a different habit; for it will be a superior one. So 
likewise in educating. Since we do but cause one who is enter- 
taining false opinions to receive afterward those which are true, 
we must endeavor to change a faulty condition to a better one. 
The physician makes such a change by medicines, and the sophist 
or teacher by lectures. For, as was inculeated by Protagoras, it 
is not possible to think in regard to things that have not real 
being, or upon any other than those by which the individual is 
affected, and these are always true and genuine. A person who, 
from a bad condition of soul, forms opinions akin to such a 
condition is induced to form diverse opinions of similar char- 
acter. These last manifestations some, through their ignorance, 
call true; but they are not, although they are superior to those 
which had been entertained. 

Having discussed this matter exhaustively with Theaetetos, 
the philosopher brings Theodoros into the arena to sustain the 
dogma of his teacher, Protagoras. It being conceded that some 
excel others in quality of mind, he proposes that it may be well 
to illustrate this by examples. Thus, there is no one who does 
not think himself wiser in some respects than others, and that 
others are also in other respects wiser than himself. 

So men think that with themselves there are both ignorance 
and wisdom. They hold, accordingly, that wisdom is a true 
understanding, and ignorance is false opinion. Yet the doctrine 
that man is the measure of things must inevitably inculcate the 
contrary concept that no one thinks that there is another person 
who is ignorant and forms false opinions. Yet if one person re- 
gards his own opinions as true, and the multitude, on the other 
hand, believe them false, he must, by the logic of the position, 
consider this opinion of theirs to be true as well as his own 
contradictory view of the matter. 

It has been observed that those who have devoted their time 
to philosophic studies cut a poor figure as speakers in courts of 
justice. This is explained by the statement that, when compared 
with students in philosophy and other knowledge, those who 
have been from youth in courts and such places have been edu- 
cated like slaves compared with freemen. For when they take 
up a question they are only concerned to arrive at the truth. But 
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the others must always speak in a hurry and on a subject laid 
out for them, outside of which they are not permitted to go. 
Their contests are never unrestrained, and they endeavor to 
flatter the master who holds the scales in his hand and to make a 
friend of him, being themselves pusilanimous and not upright 
and manly of soul. For the servile condition from childhood 
takes from them their growth, straightforwardness, and free- 
dom, compelling them to do crooked actions. 

A Thracian servant-girl is said to have made a jest of 
Thales, the philosopher, who, while absorbed in contemplating 
the stars, fell into a ditch because he was so eager to know what 
was going on in the sky as not to notice a matter immediately 
before him. All who devote themselves to philosophy to the 
exclusion of every-day knowledge are in this condition. He is 
ignorant about his neighbor, but he takes pains withal to investi- 
gate what man is and what, with such a nature, man ought to do 
or suffer. He is liable to be awkward and to be esteemed a 
simpleton. The question relates to which is preferable: to be a 
student of wisdom, or the dexterous person equal to all these 
affairs of common life, but not able to perceive the true life of 
gods and blessed men. 

‘‘Sokrates!’’ exclaims Itheoros, ‘‘if you could persuade 
everybody of what you are saying, as you have persuaded me, 
there would be more peace and less evil among men.”’ 

‘*But,’’ replies Sokrates, ‘‘it is not possible that evils shall 
be extirpated, for it is necessary that there should always be 
something opposed to The Good. Nor can they inhere in the 
gods as an attribute, but from necessity they exist in the realm 
of nature and in this lower region. We ought, therefore, to 
endeavor to flee hence to that sphere as soon as possible. The 
fleeing is a becoming like a god according as we are able, and 
such becoming is to become intelligently upright and religious. 
But, most worthy man, it is by no means very easy to persuade 
people that it is not as the many say, namely, that we ought to 
flee from evil and to pursue virtue, and ought to practice the one 
but not the other in order that we may seem to be good and not 
evil. For the uttering of these things, as it seems to me, is the 
prattling of an old woman. Let us now explain what is really 
true. God is never in any way unjust, but as absolutely just as 
it is possible to conceive; and there is nothing more like him 
than the individual among ourselves who has become superla- 
tively just. Upon this distinction, on the one hand, there con- 
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sists the excellence of a man, and on the other likewise his noth- 
ingness and want of manly quality. For the cognizing of this is 
wisdom and true virtue, and the withholding of such cognition 
is manifest ignorance and badness. * * 

‘‘In the essential constitution of things there are two ex- 
emplars. The one is divine and supremely blessed, the other 
alien to God and superlatively wretched. They who are not cog- 
nizant of this distinction become unconsciously, by their folly 
and extreme want of intelligence, through unrighteous actions, 
like the former and unlike the other. Leading a life similar to 
that to which they have become already assimilated they receive 
the penalty for it. Yet suppose that we were to tell them that if 
they did not abandon this aggravated course of conduct the place 
which is pure of evils will not receive them when they die, and 
that here they would continue leading a life after their own like- 
ness, and there would remain, the bad consorting with the bad. 
They would, as being shrewd and artful, listen to these things as 
mere utterances of brainless individuals. It must be conceded 
that one man is wiser than another, and is therefore the measure 
and criterion in judgment of questions as compared with the 
more ignorant. It may also be demonstrated in many ways that 
every opinion of anyone is not true. The proposition in regard 
to essence itself, that it consists in motion, put forth by Herak- 
leitos, is closely affiliated to this, and was strenuously maintained 
for many years.’’ The matter is described in terms which closely 
resemble some of the modes of argument in vogue at the present 
day. 

‘‘To keep to an argument and to a question and quietly to 
answer and ask in turn,’’ Sokrates declares, ‘‘is less in the 
power of these individuals than anything; or, rather, the power 
of rest in these men is infinitely less than nothing. But if any- 
body asks a question of any one of them he will draw out enig- 
matic utterances, as from a quiver, and shoot them off; and if 
you wish to get from him a reason for what he has been saying 
you will be struck down forthwith by another newly-coined 
expression, but will never reach to any conclusion at all with 
any one of them. Nor, indeed, do they with one another, but 
they are on their guard that nothing shall be established, either 
by discourse or in their own souls.’’ 

Motion may be understood as denoting the passing of 
objects from one place to another, or revolution in the same 
place, or change of qualities, as from one color to another, or 
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from hard to soft. Upon the conditions of all things thus con- 
sisting in incessant change it is not proper to call anything a 
color or to designate it as such. Perception being considered as 
identical with sense, as with seeing or hearing, it cannot be the 
same as the real knowing. The several senses differ from each 
other, so that one does not perform the office of another. Sound 
cannot be perceived by seeing, nor color by hearing, or the flavor 
of salt by other than the taste. Then there are conditions which 
are common to all things, such as beautiful and ugly, good and 
evil, essence and non-being, likeness and unlikeness, sameness 
and difference. There is no organ of sense peculiar to these, but 
the soul itself takes cognizance of them. Men and animals per- 
ceive by nature as soon as they are born the objects, and the 
perception passes by bodily organs to the soul, but comparisons 
of them in relation to their essence and use are learned by study 
and observation after a long time has been spent in the labor. 
It is impossible to apprehend the truth and not the essence. 
There is no actual knowledge in impressions by the senses, but 
it is from reasoning upon them. Manifestly, therefore, real 
knowing is very different from perceiving by the senses. It 
must be sought in that name, whatever it is, which the soul 
possesses when it employs itself about things which have their 
being back of objective manifestation. 

The next definition which is proposed is that the real knowl- 
edge is a judging truly. The soul, when it thinks, appears to be 
doing nothing else than to be debating with itself, asking and 
answering questions, affirming and denying; but when it has 
decided and no longer doubts we call it ‘‘judgment’’ or ‘‘opin- 
ion.’”’ When a person forms a judgment that one thing is 
another he declares to himself that it is that other. He may 
perceive an individual or object that he does not know or he may 
not. Both occur often in common experience. If he knows two 
men he ean never form a judgment that one of them is the other. 
Nor will he do so if he were to know only one of the two; nor, 
indeed, if he knew neither of them. Nevertheless, if he were to 
see an impression of the two on a waxen tablet, but at such a 
distance as not to be able to distinguish them sufficiently, he 
might fail to judge aright, thus guessing wrong, and so judging 
falsely. In such a case the perceiving and judging would differ 
from what is actually known. When, however, one is perceived 
but not the other the latter is known, but it is not from imme- 
diate perception through the senses. There would be no judg- 
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ing falsely in the case. If, however, a person, seeing and knowing 
both individuals, has not the impression of each of them in 
accordance with the perception of them, his judgment wili be 
false. When the impression of one is perceived but not that of 
the other, and the beholder applies the impression of the latter 
to the one that is present, the understanding becomes altogether 
false. It is in respect to matters with which we are conversant 
that we are liable to such deception. When the wax on the soul 
is deep objects that are perceived make an impression accord- 
ingly. These become lasting, and the individuals are first of all 
easily taught, and next their memories are retentive. Hence 
they do not change their impressions of what they have per- 
ceived, but judge correctly. As their impressions are clear 
and extend widely, they quickly assign what are called real 
beings each to its proper image. Such persons are called wise. 
But with those whose heart is heavy or muddy, the wax being 
very soft or very hard, the case is different. Some will learn 
easily, ‘‘there being not much depth of earth,’’ but will soon 
forget; the others will receive only indistinct impressions, and 
these in a narrow understanding. They will not be able to 
apportion each object to its impression, and so, for the most 
part, they see and hear and think wrong. They are to be con- 
sidered as being deceived in regard to things that have actual 
being, and as ignoramuses. For the contact of perception with 
the understanding is also an occasion of judging falsely. 
Theaetetos again defines the real knowing as the having of 
knowledge. Sokrates corrects him, implying that it means the 
possessing of knowledge. What we have we are to use, but 
what we possess we may use or omit to use as it may please us. 
Orators and lawyers do not persuade by teaching, but by 
inducing men to form judgments on their own account. When 
judges are justly persuaded about things which can only be 
known by evidence or witnesses, they form a true opinion with- 
out knowledge, although they judge correctly. Yet if true judg- 
ing, court proceeding and actual knowing are the same, a perfect 
judge can never form a correct judgment without knowledge. 
At this point Theaetetos cites the statement that true judgment 
in connection with rational thought (logos) is the real knowl- 
edge. But Sokrates reminds him that the simple elements 
cannot be explained by reason. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ says he, 
‘*for any of the first elements to be explained by a definition, for 
it does not admit of anything else than to be named; because it 
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has only aname. But the things that have been composed from 
these, being complex, their names permit a definition. Thus the 
elements themselves cannot be defined or known, but only per- 
ceived as so many sounds, but the things compounded of them 
can be both known and defined and apprehended by true judg- 
ment. When, therefore, an individual forms a true judgment of 
any thing without explanation, his soul perceives the truth 
respecting it, but does not actually know it. For he who is not 
able to give and receive an explanation of a thing must be 
ignorant of that thing; but when he adds an explanation to it, 
then he is capable of knowing all these things, and may be per- 
fect in regard to the supreme knowledge.’’ 

The proposition is then again affirmed that the real knowing 
is true judgment combined with rational thought. The discourse 
then turns upon the actual meaning of logos, or rational thought. 
One signification appears to be: the making clear of what one 
thinks by the proper use of language. Yet in this sound judg- 
ment is also necessary. ‘‘If when I have a correct judgment 
respecting you,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘I find also your rational 
thought, then I know you; but otherwise I only form a judg- 
ment.’’ In order to form a correct judgment it is necessary to 
note how one thing differs from another. The logos, or rational 
thinking, or whatever of the numerous definitions one may select, 
would then mean the knowing of differences; yet it would be 
childish and absurd to explain the real knowledge as simply 
correct judgment. Neither perception through the medium of 
the senses, nor even true judgment, nor rational thought rein- 
forced by true judgment, can be real knowing. 

Here the argument breaks abruptly off without a positive 
conclusion. A more satisfactory discussion of the subject, how- 
ever, appears in the fifth book of The Republic. The distinction 
between judgment and knowledge is plainly declared. Each has 
a faculty of its own, and neither performs the office of the other. 
It is impossible for the lower to explain or even comprehend the 
higher. Standing intermediate between knowledge and ignor- 
ance, it fluctuates between the two. While opinion concerns 
itself with relative knowledge, and what in modern times is 
termed ‘‘Science,’’ the true knowledge relates to that which 
really is. ‘‘Those who see the many beautiful, and yet neither 
see nor can be taught to see Absolute Beauty ; who see the many 
just but not Absolute Justice, may be said to have opinion, but 
not knowledge. But those who see the Absolute and Eternal and. 
Immutable may be said to Know.’’ 











PRAYER. 


By E. B. Guin, M. D. 


to be a power or being superior to himself. By his 

prayer he expects to accomplish either one or both of 

two things; that is, to change the plan of that being 
and modify its fulfillment, or else to effect a change in his own 
attitude toward the being and his plan. In either case one must 
admit that it is a matter personal between the suppliant and 
that to which the petition is addressed. If the Being addressed 
is a consciousness, if it is wise and has power, it must be ap- 
proached by the petitioner upon the plane of his own needs and 
his own character and on his own behalf. To prefer a request 
for or on behalf of another would be presumption and unwar- 
ranted interference; presumption in that it either implies that 
the other does not or cannot speak for himself, or else that the 
wise Being does not know what ought to be done, or awaits the 
joining of numbers to influence him to change his plan as 
requested. Either alternative is incompatible with the character 
of wisdom, and much more incompatible with omniscience and 
omnipotence. It would be unwarranted interference, because, if 
infinite wisdom did not know the needs of the finite, one on whose 
behalf the request is made, surely the finite petitioner could not 
know, and, again, if one does not know his own relation to God, 
can any other know it? 

If God is that Being in whom is ‘‘no variableness nor 
shadow of turning,’’ of what avail are prayers which ask him 
to change? If the one praying asks him to do that which is 
already in his purpose, of what avail is it? Is God forgetful or 
neglectful that he must needs be reminded of his own purpose? 
Do we find it necessary to pray that the night may follow the 
day or that the day may precede the night? If the laws of God 
on the plane of the material world fulfil themselves without our 
suggestion or interference, will not God’s purpose fulfil itself 
without our putting forth a hand to steady the ark? 

The Infinite changes not either in plan or purpose. The law 
of the Infinite fulfils itself; the law of man is a rule of expedi- 
ency. 


| | E who prays addresses his petitions to what he believes 
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The traveler climbing the mountain, crossing the gorges, 
passing through defiles, skirting the brinks of precipitous cliffs, 
finds himself constantly reaching new viewpoints with an ever- 
changing detail of prospect before him and an ever-broadening 
and widening panorama behind him, but the mountain remains 
ever the same. The eternal snows which crown its lofty summit 
ever reflect the glorious sunlight, while its beetling crags of 
unyielding granite stand ever firm. The traveler may weary of 
climbing and content himself among the foothills, or in despair 
he may perish in some abysmal gulch, or he may persevere, and, 
overcoming all difficulties, stand exultant on the topmost peak; 
yet the mountain stands unchanged. The changing panorama, 
the seemingly shifting scenes, come from no change in the moun- 
tain, but from the traveler’s moving center of outlook. At dif- 
ferent stages of his journey the mountain has appeared to him 
as if changed and presenting another and yet another aspect, 
but the changes are not of the mountain. A change in the state 
of the atmosphere may change the appearance of the mountain; 
his own physical condition modifies his mental picture of it. If 
he be weary, its heights seem stupendous and towering, but if 
he be refreshed and his strength renewed by rest and food, the 
very summit seems attainable. At best, as he toils and climbs, 
but a small part and never more than half the mountain can at 
any time come within his view. He cannot overturn the moun- 
tain and look at it. He must become the summit if he would 
know its grandeur. 

God changes not for man. Man changes his view of God, 
and if he would know God he must identify himself with his 
highest ideal of God, scale each succeeding peak until he reaches 
the topmost one of all. God has not changed, but the man has 
identified himself with God. Prayer will not change God. 

No traveller up the mountain side can be eyes for his fel- 
lows. He may see only for himself; he may describe for them 
in words something of what he sees, but they can realize enly 
by seeing with their own eyes. Prayer can bring God near to 
no one, nor can the prayer of one bring another near to God. 
The description by one traveller, of what he sees, may inspire in 
another the determination to see with his own eyes the beauty 
and grandeur described, but that other must do his own climbing 
that he may see with his own eyes.’ 

There remains the other purpose of prayer wherein the 
petitioner seeks to change his own attitude toward God and his 
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plan. This is the only real prayer; all else is unreal and untrue. 
Any other purpose in prayer is either hypocrisy, presumption, 
or blasphemy. If one pretends to the power to change God he 
is a hypocrite, for in himself he knows that he cannot. If in 
his ignorance he assumes to advise God, to instruct the Infinite 
how the affairs of the world should be conducted, he pretends 
to the possession of knowledge beyond that of God. If he knows 
the ‘‘ Most High’’ and has communed in spirit with the Supreme 
and offers promises and sacrifices in exchange for expected 
favors, he blasphemes God. 

There is left then for the sacred rite of prayer one true and 
proper purpose which is the communion of the personal self 
with the Divine. Man may begin by communing with his own 
soul and then man, the soul, may commune with God. How 
intimate and sacred is that relation of a man to his own soul; 
the personal every day man of body and mind to the real man 
—the soul. None else can intervene; none else can enter. Of that 
inner relationship no man can know aught save his own, and no 
man can know his own save himself. It is the inner chamber 
with the shut door. One may speak of it, but he cannot reveal 
it; and yet there is so subtle a bond of union between all souls 
that each may know a fellow who has so communed. 

It is only by communion with his own soul that one may 
find the path that leads into the presence of God. Sout is the 
‘fonly begotten son of God,’’ the mediator between the person 
and the Divine. 

‘‘Can a man by searching find out God?’’ Yes; when man 
finds his own soul and becomes that soul he may come into the 
presence of the ‘‘ Most High.’’ ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God,’’ but that kingdom is the home of the soul. 
The body of man is of the earth, the ‘‘first Adam, the man of 
clay,’’ but the soul is the ‘‘Lord from Heaven.’’ Life is the 
great field of opportunity in which the person overcomes and, 
through that overcoming, unites with the lord from heaven. 
On the one hand is the animal-man whose natural habitat is 
the earth, with all the fondness of his nature for the world and 
the things of the world, and on the other hand is the heavenly. 
man, the soul, and the union of the two is the Man. 

Life and experience are the means by which the personal 
‘man may free himself from the brief and fleeting allurements 
of the sense world, and merge his desires into the aspirations 
of the soul. The soul ever draws the personal man up toward 
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the higher plane, to itself, and the personal man ever finds deep 
within himself a responsive thrill when, in the silence, he com- 
munes with his own soul: in the silence, for in no other where 
can the man of earth hear the ‘‘still small voice.’’ 

The body is the temple of the soul and when the man retires 
within himself, withdraws from the commotion and strife of 
the outer life into the inner sanctuary, the place of peace, he 
may hear the voice which is to him the voice of God, and receive 
the counsel of wisdom and the encouragement of hope. That 
is prayer and it is the true prayer. 

As the personal man seeks the sanctuary of his body and 
communes with the soul, so the soul seeks the shrine of its own 
being and communes with spirit, with God, with the Supreme. 
To retire into the secret and sacred place and commune with 
the Divine, that is the only true prayer. To shut out the dis- 
tractions of the world and the allurements of sense and in the 
silence draw near to God, that is true prayer. 

God does not draw near to man. Man must draw near to 
God. God does not ‘‘incline his ear to our cry,’’ but we must 
attend to the voice of God. Jesus said: ‘‘ Enter into thine inner 
chamber and shut to the door and pray in secret.’’ That is to 
say, in the silence commune with the Higher Self. 

The communion of the personal man with the Higher Self, 
the Christos, which is himself, is the most sacred privilege, the 
holiest rite which life affords. The Church has lost sight of 
true prayer because, against the Master’s expressed and plain 
instruction, it has degraded the sacred rite, by substituting for 
secret and silent communion the public petition, and comes out 
into the open to ask gifts even as a beggar asks alms. 

The Soul is not a beggar. It is endowed with the inalien- 
able rights of the true heir and has only to receive its inher- 
itance. It has neither to beg nor buy, but only to receive its own. 
It receives that which it places itself in the proper position to 
receive. ‘When the personal man brings himself into harmony 
with the soul he receives all that is of the soul. If on the other 
hand he seeks and asks for the things of the sentient world, he 
must identify himself with that world and receive the gifts of the 
senses. Man must identify himself with his God. If his God be 
of the senses he becomes sensual; if it be of the Spirit he be- 
comes spiritual. If he worship the sense God he becomes sub- 
ject to every caprice of the sense desire. If he worship God in 
spirit and in truth he becomes fixed and unwavering in an 
abiding faith. 





THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


A Mepitation By PETER ROSEGGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN AND COMMENTED Upon 
By Epuarp HERRMANN. 


E are not quite sure if the thought of death contributes 
VV more to our happiness or to our misery; but I fear 
that nobody could bear the thought of living eternally 
on this earth, in this body, in this unvarying monot- 
ony; and still the greater part of humanity suffers great agony 
at the thought of death. Wise men advise us to enjoy every 
moment of our life without ever thinking of the hereafter; but 
this practical advice is not satisfying to everybody. There are 
men who cannot drink of the cup of joy without remembering 
that the time must surely come when it will be empty. For 
them there is no real happiness, because they fear the end of it; 
only that which lasts eternally can give them true satisfaction; 
everything else is worthless. These men could not endure life 
without the belief in the immortality of the soul; to them the 
present time is nothing without the future. Many unhappy ones 
throw away this life because they cannot believe in a future life. 
But whether there be eternal existence or non-existence, one 
thing is certain—all men have to die, and this period of transi- 
tion is gloomy. It is strange that humanity is not yet accus- 
tomed to death. As long as humanity exists it has died, and the 
natural order of things necessitates the disappearance as well 
as the alteration of individuals. Many a person feels cheerless 
if he lives a few years longer than he expected, and I believe 
that we would have a revolution if our generation dared to live 
only thirty years longer than is expected of us. 

Kivery day we see people dying around us, and the funeral 
bells ring as often as the dinner bells. There is nothing more 
commonplace than dying, and, for all that, nobody can get used 
to it, because our first dying is also the last. Probably we fear 
death so much because we have not died several times, or at 
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least we cannot remember that we have died. The physicians 
believe that to give birth to a child is more painful than to die, 
but no good woman will renounce that happiness for fear of pain. 

The process of birth and death which goes on in such a 
common and symmetrical way signifies everything to man, for 
it is his ‘‘to be or not to be.’’ Whilst nature seems to think 
always of the whole and does not care for the individual, the 
individual is entirely indifferent to the universe and clings 
passionately to his own personal being. This is strange. Why 
is not the law of heredity at work? If death is transmitted, why 
not also the philosophical perception of its self-evidence? Ac- 
cording to the theory of accommodation, beings ought, in the 
course of time, to adapt themselves to the thought of death, just 
as the lover of spring-time and youth adapts himself cheerfully 
to winter and to old age. Is it not better to conform oneself to 
this inevitable transformation? And why do we not do it, since, 
according to the law of nature, death fulfils its purpose? Be- 
cause we believe that life only fulfils its purpose, but not death. 
It is the terror of dying which is inherited, because the strong, 
passionate and death-hating beings contribute most to the pro- 
pagation of species. According to a gross-minded perception, 
the revolt against death is a sign of healthy life; but I must ask 
if the energetic love of life cannot be combined with fearlessness 
of death. One who has seen how many people, whether healthy 
or sick, are in such constant fear of death that they are unable 
to enjoy life, looks for ways and means to get rid of this terrible 
spectre. He tries to bring home to man’s mind those verities 
which are apt to take away the fear of death and to make it as 
insignificant as if it did not exist at all. 

I do not want to go into hiswry and to recall to your 
memory the fact that the ancients personified death in the 
loveliest pictures as a beautiful guardian angel who exting- 
uishes a torch, or as a peaceful, sleeping youth. Modern man 
has little sympathy with symbols; he thinks that dying is painful, 
inexpressively painful. He fears and feels death to be like a 
hangman who violently destroys life; for most men die an un- 
natural death. They do not pass away from old age, which is 
as going to sleep in the evening; they do not die at the end of 
life, but right in the middle of it—and that is painful indeed. 
But only the suffering of life gives pain, never the coming of 
death. Many people believe that one dies from the pain which a 
sickness produces, and the sufferings finally become so terrible 
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that no one can endure them,and,as a consequence, death follows. 
But just the contrary is the case, for death is the end of suffer- 
ing, the cessation of all pain. Pain shows life energy as long as 
life lasts, and death appears only as the senses become insensi- 
ble and when the mind becomes indifferent. There is no better 
remedy for pain than death. 

One could really say that death is of no concern to us while we 
are living, because we then are; nor when we are dead, because 
then we are not. The middle ages gave terror to death and took 
away from poor humanity all joy of life; for through the per- 
ception of a terrible death life also was made terrible. Was this 
done in order to prepare the soul for the hereafter, where all the 
heavenly joys would be found? By no means; for heaven was 
inaccessable to most men, and only eternal damnation was sure 
for them. During the middle ages there was no death chamber 
without a few devils waiting to receive the departing soul in 
order to cast it into the eternal fire. Life was terrible, death 
was more terrible, and the most terrible of all was the other side. 
This was the lot of humanity in the centuries gone by. In truth, 
neither life, nor death, nor the other side were frightful; but the 
cruel teaching which filled the heart of man with a hell of fear, 
misery and despair. And this hell still exists to-day—one need 
only look at persons who cling to the orthodox church. He who 
has seen people dying does not find that their religion makes any 
great difference. Some time ago I was in the death chamber of 
an Atheist, who was conscious to the last moment. With great 
composure and signs of love towards everybody, he awaited 
death, and his last words were: ‘‘How sweet it is, thus to die.’’ 
In my house there lives a young girl, beautiful and full of life. 
She has a large picture of a skeleton in her room and wears a 
miniature death’s head as a searfpin. Asked why she did this, 
she said: ‘‘One must tame a death-head, then it cannot bite.’’ 
And it is true that to get accustomed to the inevitable, takes 
away the sting of death. A sister of this girl once carried a 
whole skeleton from Vienna to Graz, in order to bring it to her 
brother, who studied medicine. And the reverence which she 
felt for the remains of a human being did not hinder her from 
joking and laughing. 

Thus one ought never, even in the prime of life, turn away 
the eyes from death. On the contrary, we must strive to become 
master over the horror which is usually called forth by the 
remembrance of a death scene. 
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Experience proves that the fear of death which persecutes 
some people all their life, grows less and finally disappears with 
the proximity of death. Men who have been in the greatest 
danger, as, for instance, by the fall from a rock, or in a railroad 
collision, say that in the critical moment they were not afraid, 
but rather curious to see how it would end. 

And still that great fear of dying which most people have 
even tempts some to commit suicide. Many regard death as-the 
greatest misfortune, because to them it is the destruction of the 
world and the separation from everything they love. It would 
indeed be a misfortune if we should know something of it; if, 
Jying in our graves, we could think: My house, my works, my 
talents, my social position, everything is gone, lost; and my 
beloved body is food for the worms. But this is impossible. 
There is only one case where we, in perfect consciousness, can 
feel and know that we are dead: if we read it in the souls of 
those loving ones who stand around our deathbed and whom we 
leave behind fatherless, friendless. This is a very bitter dying 
indeed, but more so for the living ones; for whatever may be 
said about death, he who dies is well off. 

Aged people have an easy death, and many long for it more 
than for anything else. How often do we hear an old woman 
sigh and say: ‘‘ Has the good God entirely forgotten me?’’ She 
does not feel forlorn because people turn away from the aged, 
but because death does not come. She has the feeling of slowly, 
slowly, sinking down without anybody to help her. This must 
be a gruesome feeling, which we can only appreciate if we 
imagine ourselves to be very old and tired of life; and then we 
understand why we ought to be thankful that we are allowed 
to die. 

But it is the idea of being dead which is so repulsive to most 
people. The idea of not being is intolerable for us children of 
life, and rightly so; for such an idea is altogether too vague to 
satisfy our perceptions through the senses. There is undoubt- 
edly a dying, a transformation, but no cessation of being is possi- 
ble for him whose being is in the spirit. I do not care for the 
immortality of the materialists. They talk of the immortality 
of the body that continues to live in the grave, because it there 
becomes a thousand lives instead of one. Now, to continue life 
as a worm, an insect, is not my ambition; I am not quite so 
unpretending. The immortality which I understand and am desir- 
ous of having, is individual immortality, the indestructibility of 
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the ‘‘I’’ consciousness. I have my daily sufferings, and yet all 
my thinking, my secret anticipation, my prayer is to live etern- 
ally. Others have the desire for glory, for knowledge, for 
beauty; I am longing for life—for eternal life, with sound senses 
and a pure heart. The old saying, ‘‘I come and know not 
whence; I am and know not who; I go and know not whither; I 
wonder why I can be joyful,’’ is apt to make one feel sad. But 
there is another and much sadder one: ‘‘I come from nothing; 
I am nothing; and I go back to nothing.’’ This sentence has the 
approval of many, although it is pure nonsense; for if one is 
nothing, how can one come and go? If one is nothing, how can 
he think that he is nothing? I, for my part, cannot be satisfied 
until I know with absolute certainty that I will live eternally. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that I should be anxious to have 
a remembrance of all the past delights and sensual pleasures— 
those perishable things are left behind when we leave the body— 
but one thing I should like to know through all the eternities to 
come: that J am. 

I believe that the soul never has a moment of unconscious- 
ness, neither in sleep nor in a swoon—though we cannot remem- 
ber it. To live, to live! It is my firm belief, which I have ex- 
pressed a hundred times, and which I[ shall always affirm: my 
soul is immortal; the consciousness that I am can never be 
destroyed. Proof of this is that Iam. I think, and I write down 
what I think; consequently Iam. And that I am is to me a sure 
sign that I always was and always shall be. For if I am, why 
should I draw the arbitrary conclusion that I am not, that I ever 
was not, that I shall not be? And suppose I take it for granted 
that there was a time when I was not, and that there will be a 
time when I shall not be, why should I now, in this very moment, 
be? This is ridiculous, absurd. Logically, it is true, only at 
this moment can I prove that I am, but this moment always was 
and ever will be; for this moment is the eternity. I feel it very 
distinctly that my time stands right in the middle of eternity, 
and that eternity is in myself. One could say, ‘‘If eternity were 
not, then I were not’’; or, better: ‘‘If I were not, then eternity 
could not be,’’ because time and space are only forms of think- 
ing which could not exist without somebody who has the power 
to think about them. This is a pretty dangerous ground, for it 
leads to the inference that everything outside of myself is noth- 
ing real, but only an idea, an image, a form of my thinking. And 
with this perception everything is changed as if by magic; for 
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instead of saying, ‘‘I am nothing, and the world is everything,’’ 
we can now say, ‘‘I am everything, and the world is nothing.’’ 

You may find it a little arrogant to put the self on such a 
high pedestal. But why should it be my ownself of which 1 am 
speaking? Why can it not be yours? Yes, dear reader, you 
have a perfect right to lift yourself far above all times and all 
things, to measure it with eternity—if you feel yourself to be in 
communion with God. And what is the practical conclusion of 
this meditation? Make yourself good, fearless, joyous; for you 
shall live eternally. 

The fear of death does not arise from real experience, but 
from a philosophical conception; therefore it can only be op- 
posed by philosophical reasoning, although this greatest of all 
secrets ought itself to silence everyone. This is clear: Our soul 
is one with God, and our home is eternity. In this, my great and 
fervent belief, all my worldly wisdom and desires melt away 
like snow before the rays of the sun. All terrestrial occurrences 
and words are but breaths of this infinite life, and our dying is 
but a change of scenery. Therefore be not afraid if the time 
passes quickly, if old age and death come nearer and nearer. 
Try to live a healthy life, agreeable to nature; for otherwise 
death will overtake you too soon; it is an unnatural dying when 
body and soul have too much power of resistance. One of our 
life problems is to avoid a premature and violent death and to 
prepare for a peaceful passing away im old age. Everything 
else is of secondary importance. The desires and longings which 
cannot be satisfied in one epoch of life will find gratification in 
another; for life is on the ascending scale, because our desires 
are so. Our desires will all be satisfied and the eternal life has 
plenty of time to do it. The pangs of death—natural as they 
seem to be in a bodily sense—are unnecessary, and can be 
avoided if we do not think too much of this perishable mortal 
frame, but, on the contrary, to learn to leave it cheerfully behind 
when it can no longer be properly used. Others and better ones 
will be provided for us. 

Just look at your body which you se dearly love. Is there 
one single part of it that has not made you suffer, that did not 
attempt to drag you down? Did you never have to struggle with 
this lump of earth that always wanted to live in the lower 
regions, among the animals, whilst your soul was filled with 
aspiration for a higher life? Be thankful to it for what it has 
done to give you earthly happiness, and dismiss it calmly. 

In reading this essay of Peter Rosegger I was deeply 
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touched, not only because his reasoning is logical and ideal, but 
because I had the feeling which we sometimes experience at the 
approach of spring, that joyful feeling that the cold dreadful 
winter, with the suffering which it brings for poor shivering 
humanity, will soon be overcome by the tender embraces of 
spring-time. Yes, spring-time is coming for humanity, and one 
of its most gracious gifts will be the abolition of that terrible 
spectre: the fear of death. How much the theosophical teaching 
has done and is still doing on this line, by remodeling the 
thoughts and feelings of men, everyone knows who has studied 
this sublime philosophy which has permeated every class of 
human society. What other teaching can give us such a firm 
and convincing belief in the immortality of the soul as the teach- 
ing of reincarnation; the teaching that the soul of man never 
dies, but after leaving the physical body enters a state of long 
and peaceful rest, from which it emerges in order to take up 
earth-life again and to gather new experiences? For according 
to our theosophical teaching there is no end to evolution, and the 
past eternities, like the future eternities, have only one purpose: 
the perfection of the soul. How insignificant, therefore, is the 
death of the physical body to the man who believes that the time 
will come when he shall be clothed in another, and, if he so 
chooses, in a better, finer body. For the body in which one dwells 
is not made according to the fancy of someone else, but according 
to our own will and desire. If we are dissatisfied with this one, 
then let us live so that we will have a better one in the next 
incarnation. 

This brings us to the other great theosophical teaching— 
that of eternal justice, or Karma. There is no need for any man 
to be dissatisfied with his lot, for we are all creators of our own 
destiny. We create the causes that bring about our misfortune 
as well as our happiness. The great ‘‘First Cause’’ is justice 
itself, and it could never send a soul into misery that was not 
deserved; nor could it punish a soul with eternal damnation. 
The widespread fear of death is principally due to this doctrine, 
for nowhere in the ancient world do we find proofs that death 
was regarded with the terror which is characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. .As a well-known writer says (A. Besant), ‘‘Death has 
been painted as a skeleton grasping a scythe, a grinning skull, a 
threatening figure with a terrible face and uplifted dart, a bony 
scarecrow shaking an hour glass; all that could alarm and repel 
has been gathered round this rightly named ‘king of terrors.’ ’’ 
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How different did the ancients represent death. To them it 
was the twin brother of sleep, a beautiful youth extinguishing a 
torch. 

It is true there is a natural cause for the fear of death, and 
this cause is to be found in the irresistible desire of the soul for 
physical life; but it must not be forgotten that this desire be- 
comes weaker and weaker with old age, and is finally replaced by 
the desire for rest. It is exactly the same with the process of 
waking and sleeping. In the morning we are full of life and 
activity, which gradually diminishes until we become tired and 
fall asleep. Of course, a man would revolt if he were ordered to 
go to sleep before he is tired, and the same takes place if a man 
dies in the prime of life. Wherefore Rosegger is perfectly right 
when he says that it is an unnatural dying when body and soul 
have too much power of resistance. Then the fear of death is 
unavoidable; for the soul, having still that irresistible desire for 
physical life which brought her into the body, must suffer greatly 
by being obliged to leave before she is tired of life, as in old age. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary to seek knowledge of the 
laws of life in order to keep the body in perfect health, to avoid 
a premature or violent death. Thousands of people die because 
they have never learned this most important lesson. A good old 
age is a sign of a wise and virtuous life, and a sweet and peace- 
ful death is the reward for it. All the sickness, poverty, misery, 
criminality that surround us are the consequences of our ignor- 
ance, and it is childish to make someone else responsible for our 
own faults. Nature does not give us sickly bodies if we do not 
want them; but of course this teaching cannot be understood 
without belief in reincarnation. If anyone says that he never 
wished to have such a poor, miserable body that gives him suf- 
fering all his life, Theosophy teaches that there can be no effect 
without a cause, and that very often the causes for an unhappy 
life must be traced back to a former life. We all know that the 
strongest physical constitution can be ruined by careless, disso- 
lute or immoral habits. But what very few people know is that 
such a soul is very seldom attracted by parents that are healthy, 
strong-minded and moral, but, on the contrary, by weak-minded, 
sickly, short-lived people. Therefore let us learn to live in such 
a manner that in our next incarnation we may be born in a 
family that furnishes the necessary physical and moral condi- 
tions for a happy life. 
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Besides this material cause for the fear of death, there are 
artificial causes, produced by our modes of thinking. One of 
them is the Christian teaching of eternal damnation. What 
would you think of a mother who tries to educate her children 
by telling them that they must be good, because otherwise they 
will be punished in the most horrible manner as soon as they go 
to sleep? Would not those children, if they had been bad, fear 
sleep more than anything else? And even if they had been good 
they would suffer mental agonies in the thought that now their 
unfortunate brothers and sisters would receive the promised 
punishment. And yet this is exactly what the Christian church 
has been doing for centuries. Millions of people have suffered 
untold pain during their lives in anticipation of the terrible 
hereafter, and I feel deeply with Ellen Rice Robbins when she 
says: ‘‘Punishment after death, which was drilled into my 
childish mind from infancy, outraged my sense of justice and 
sympathy from the beginning. That such a terrible belief ever 
found utterance in a world of human beings is well nigh incred- 
ible. It is going fast, and God speed the day when no minister 
or priest will be inhuman enough to utter it.’’ 

But there is another teaching responsible for that terrible 
phantom, the fear of death—the materialistic teaching. Im- 
agine a mother teaching her children that they have to be good, 
because as soon as they close their eyes in sleep they cease to 
exist. Those unhappy little ones will struggle with all their 
might against sleep and annihilation, and if they believe their 
mother, as mostly all children do, they will ask why they should 
go to school and learn all that dreadful stuff instead of being 
allowed to play with other children, and steal the apples from 
their neighbors’ gardens, and have fun as long as they are 
awake. And this is what believers in annihilation generally do. 
‘There may be some advanced souls who live a good and useful 
life in spite of this philosophy of desperation, but their life is 
truly not a happy one—how could it be? Now listen to our 
theosophical mother, full of love and compassion for every living 
thing. To her good children she says: ‘‘Go to bed, dear ones, 
and have beautiful dreams of goodness, wisdom and love; sleep 
sweetly and awake in sunshine and happiness, for you have pre- 
pared a good to-morrow for yourselves.’’ To her bad children 
she says: ‘‘Go to sleep, dear ones. You have erred to-day, and 
probably you will have nightmares and bad dreams; but do not 
despair, for to-morrow you will wake up and begin anew the 
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struggle against your lower nature. It may be a rainy and 
stormy day for you to-morrow, but do not despair—rain and 
storm cannot last forever, and the glorious sun of truth will 
disperse the clouds of ignorance with which you have sur- 
rounded yourselves.’’ 

Do not fear Death, the twin brother of Sleep; he comes as a 
liberator to those that are oppressed; he is a saviour to all those 
who are heart-broken by misery, sin and remorse; and he will 
always be your true friend if you do not fear him, but think of 
him as a friend. 

Sleep and death are necessary for humanity in its present 
state of development; for in sleep as in death the soul returns to 
her home, the primitive source of all life, from whence it draws 
that irresistible energy and life power which is bound to over- 
come every obstacle in its glorious effort to make the insignifi- 


cant seed grow and to become a plant, an animal, a man, a god, a 
victor over death. 





THE SOUL. 


By Hewitt WarRBuURTON. 
(Aged 14.) 


Out of the Infinite into the known, 

Soul of the mysteries cometh alone, 

Out of the known and then into the Vast 
Wanders the Soul when one short life is past. 


Ever and ever the long chain will run, 

New lives to live when the old ones are done, 
Out of the darkness and into the dark, 
Glimmers and flickers the Life or the Spark. 


Aeons and aeons will wander the Soul, 
Strengthening, chastening, till its high goal, 
The Soul in perfection achieves at the last, 
Fruit of the series of lives of the past. 








H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Franz Hartmann.* 


By A. H. HeInEMANN. 


NE of the most memorable figures of the last century 
was Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. She was a Russian by 
birth, endowed with most remarkable psychic forces, 
with great will power and superior intelligence. She 

is entitled to be reckoned among the greatest reformers of the 
mental life of modern times. For in spite of whatever may be 
said about her personality by her numerous enemies and de- 
tractors, there is not one that was able honestly to deny that 
the doctrines promulgated by her did teach many thousands of 
people to see with their own mental eyes, did pull them out of 
the swamp of materialism and thus enable them to see the 
bright light of knowledge, and to liberate themselves not only 
from the worry of doubt but even from downright despair. She 
was a true champion of light and liberty. Her writings more 
than any other publications of modern times have tended to put 
an end to all superstition, scientific as well as religious. Her 
writings did more than anything else to start that higher con- 
ception of the universe which is at the present time moving and 
spreading throughout the world. The truth promulgated by her 
is eternal and will be appreciated more and more, though the 


*Dr. Franz Hartmann is well known as one of the oldest members of the T. S. 
He was a good friend of H. P. B., and continues to hold her in high esteem. He never 
grows tired of speaking in glowing terms of her wonderful work in popularizing some 
of the profound fundamental principles of the ‘‘ancient wisdom’”’ or the ‘‘wisdom 
religion’’ taught by the sages of the East, as well as by Jesus of Nazareth, Buddha 
and other religious reformers of the world. The following short sketch of the life 
and doings of H. P. B. was written by him in German and published in the German 
monthly called ‘“‘Theosophischer Wegweiser,’’ from which it was translated. It con- 
tains some highly interesting particulars from the biography of H. P. B. and original 
comments upon her work which will show to the attentive reader that, with all his 
admiration for the great teacher of the T. S., Dr. Hartmann is by no means blind to 
her shortcomings. But, as a true theosophist, he is fully prepared to broadly distin- 
guish between the personality of the laborer and the grand work accomplished by 
her labor. So while the biographer captivates the reader’s curiosity by telling some 
striking adventures passed through by H. P. B., he gives the reader considerable in- 
formation as to the work done by her and obtains his assent to the opinion that any 
discussion of the personality is quite irrelevant. This impartial platform renders the 
sketch the more valuable. (Trans.). 
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name of ‘‘Blavatsky’’ may sink into oblivion. What she taught 
was not an invention of her own; neither was it essentially new; 
it was the ‘‘ancient wisdom,’’ which is contained in every 
system of religion hidden under symbols and allegories. She, 
however, lifted the veil of these secrets, and displayed in the 
light of day the spiritual kernel previously concealed within the 
hard shell. She never pretended to have discovered these 
truths by her own acumen, but asserted to have been led up to 
and instructed in them by certain Adepts, i. e., men of a superior 
mental evolution. The names of these Adepts are of no import- 
ance to the general public, for they do not demand blind belief 
in their authority, and they prefer to continue to be unknown. 

If we consider the sublime and exalted character of the new 
aspect of the world promulgated by the Adepts through H. P. 
Blavatsky, a discussion of the personal attributes of this instru- 
ment of the masters of wisdom appears to us as meaningless as 
if we proposed to describe the brush by means of which Raffael 
painted his Madonna. Yet Blavatsky was not a blind tool of the 
Adepts; she was not a spiritistic medium in the common sense 
of that word; she understood what she wrote; she was instructed 
by the Masters and reproduced the thoughts communicated to 
her in a suitable form. 

There are, no doubt, a good many people who would like to 
learn some particulars about this remarkable person, and as I 
was intimately acquainted and in mental communication with 
her for many years I shall here add a few remarks to the reports 
already published,* so as to throw some light upon a few 
misconceptions. | 

In 1831 there was at Yekaterinoslaw, in Russia, an old woman. 
She lived very retired, and was seldom seen anywhere. Her 
circle of acquaintances was very limited. She was known, how- 
ever, to be very charitable. Rumors were abroad that she was 
engaged in occult studies, which caused her to be regarded as a 
magician by some and shunned as a witch by others. One of her 
few intimate friends was the wife of the Russian Colonel Peter 
Hahn. This friend became the mother of H. P. Blavatsky. 

The old woman one day foretold her acquaintances that she 
would die on a certain date, which she named, and she added 
that she would reincarnate immediately. In fact, she died on 
the day she had named without any indisposition whatever pre- 


*See “‘Lotusbluethen,” 1893, Vol. 1. 
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ceding her death. At the same hour Helena Hahn, who lived to 
become H. P. Blavatsky, was born. 

Thus we may presume that the soul of this mysterious woman 
was reincarnated in Helena. This supposition grows more 
probable owing to the fact that when little Helena had learned 
to speak she would repeat to her mother certain things which 
the old woman had confidentially told the mother before she 
died. Moreover, little Helena had the habit of going to the tomb 
of the old woman and remaining there for hours, although 
nobody had ever spoken to her of the existence of this tomb. 

A good-sized volume might be filled with tales regarding the 
clairvoyant power of Helena and the occult phenomena occurring 
in her presence. But these things are hardly worth mentioning 
at a time when anybody acquainted with spiritism knows all 
about such facts. However, it is of importance to know that 
Helena often had visions of living people appearing to her in 
their astral bodies, among which, it is claimed, were two Adepts, 
who were said to live in Thibet. These Adepts she met at a 
more advanced age on the physical plane, namely, in Thibet and 
the East Indies, and they were her instructors and taught her 
day by day to the end of her life on earth; and they did this even 
while their abiding place was located at a distance of thousands 
of miles from where she was living. No doubt this assertion 
sounds very strange to those who are as yet quite ignorant of 
those psychic forces which have not yet been developed in every- 
one; but the fact that a practical acquaintance with so-called 
telepathy enables a man to transfer his thought to another man 
at any considerable distance is well known to-day, and we also 
know that a greater or lesser amount of miles intervening 
between two people is of as little importance in thought trans- 
ference as it is in wireless telegraphy. The power which will 
carry thought to any distance whatever is the will. Remember- 
ing that force and matter are essentially the same thing, and 
looking at the phenomena of thought transference in this light, 
the fact that a man may be able to transfer his thoughts to 
another man with whom he is mentally connected by mutual 
sympathy, or even that he may appear to the other in person, 
does no longer appear supernatural at all. It seems to be 
entirely within the range of natural law. 

Helena’s mind was in connection with the minds of her 
teachers. We are told that the soul which dwelt within the body 
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of Helena had in one of its preceding incarnations lived in the 
body of a disciple (chela) of these Adepts in Thibet, and that 
this soul had incarnated in Helena in order to be able to take 
upon herself the charge of carrying the knowledge of the ancient 
wisdom of the East to the nations of the West. Helena’s 
organism was especially adapted to this purpose, although by no 
means owing to any particular holiness or ethical perfection on 
her part, but rather on account of her psychical and physiolog- 
ical development or accomplishments acquired during her pre- 
vious incarnation; and, furthermore, by virtue of her remark- 
able intellectual faculties and physical constitution, all of 
which enabled her to live on the physical plane and in the super- 
sensuous world, as it were, at the same time. The spiritual con- 
nection established with her Masters in a previous earth-life 
continued in this life. Her own intellect enabled her to repro- 
duce in a suitable form whatever the Adepts taught her. In this 
way her writings, ‘‘Isis Unveiled,’’ ‘‘The Secret Doctrine,’’ and 
numerous other books and articles were produced. 

I am fully convinced that H. P. Blavatsky was an Initiate— 
that is, that her spiritual consciousness was awakened—and that 
was the very reason why she was understood by but few peopie, 
and why she was called the ‘‘Sphinx of the nineteenth century.’’ 
There is a deep sense in this simile. The upper part of the body 
of the Sphinx of old and her head represented a woman, a human 
shape, but the lower part of the body was like that of a lioness, 
with the addition of an eagle’s wings. Madame Blavatsky was 
not only possessed of the spirit and mind of man, but also of the 
animal properties of humanity very strongly accentuated, 
coupled with an iron power of will and an imagination soaring 
to great heights. With such a constitution she could not be 
otherwise than of an excitable temper, very sensitive and easily. 
aroused, wilful and not free from vanity. This she showed at 
an early age when she felt offended at her governess telling her 
she was such a bad girl that she would never get married; that 
even the old and ugly General Blavatsky would never think of 
marrying her. That was too humiliating for proud Helena, and 
she determined to prove her governess wrong. So she flirted 
with the old General, who was at that time Governor of Caucasia, 
and after a short courtship Helena, hardly seventeen years old, 
was married to him. But short as the courtship had been, the 
actual state of marriage was shorter still. 
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Helena, now Madame Blavatsky, of whom we shall hereafter 
speak as H. P. B., ran away and began traveling through the 
world. Dressed up as a cabin boy and hidden away in the hold 
of a steamer, she went from Odessa to Constantinople, where she 
met with Countess K , a former acquaintance of hers, with 
whom she traveled in Egypt, Greece and other parts. 

In Egypt H. P. B. met an old Copt, said to be a magician, who 
gave her instructions in occult matters. Her relatives at Tiflis, 
in Caucasia, did not know where she was staying, but she corre- 
sponded with her father, who paid her traveling expenses. 

In 1851 she went to Canada and lived for some time with an 
Indian tribe. Thence she went to New Orleans and witnessed 
the feats of sorcery performed by the negroes and called 
‘‘voodoo.’’ Then she wended her way through Texas, Mexico 
and the West Indies. In 1853 she arrived in Bombay, India. 
Her attempt to reach Thibet in the company of an Englishman 
and a Hindu chela, by way of Nepaul, did not succeed. So she 
went to South India, and thence to England and again to 
America, where she lived at New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. In 1855 she sailed again, by way of Japan and China, to 
the East Indies, landing at Calcutta. 

In 1856 she met three Germans traveling in pursuit of mystic 
studies at Lahore, and traveled with them and a Tartar Shaman 
to Cashmere and Leli, in Ladakh, where she witnessed most 
astonishing occult feats, described in ‘‘Isis Unveiled,’’ Vol. IT., 
pp. 599-626. The Shaman led her into certain regions visited by 
few Europeans. She left India in 1857, a short time before the 
rebellion. 


In 1858 she traveled through France and Germany to Russia. 
In 1866 she went again to India and succeeded in reaching 
Thibet. Thence she went again to New York, in 1871. During 
her stay in Thibet she is reported to have lived with the Adepts 
and to have been personally instructed by them.* 

In traveling in America, in Mexico, Egypt, India and many 
other parts of Asia, such as are still little known, H. P. B. had 
in view the main object of obtaining information on occult sub- 
jects. In 1875 the Theosophical Society was founded at New 
York. A few years later the headquarters were transfered to 
India, first to Bombay, then to Adyar, near Urur, a village at 








*These events the author has gleaned partly from H. own narratives and 
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partly from reports made by Mrs. Jelihovsky, a sister of H. 
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Madras, where Colonel H. S. Olcott was the manager. There 
H. P. B. lived and wrote until 1885, when she left for Italy 
accompanied by the author of this sketch. We remained a month 
at Torre del Greco, near Naples. She then moved to Wuerz- 
burg, Germany; afterwards to Ostend, Belgium, and finally to 
London, where she died May 8th, 1891. 

The adulation offered to the personality of H. P. B. by her 
devotees is just as foolish as the vilifications uttered against her 
by certain self-conceited models of virtue, unable to discriminate 
between the tool and the Master workman. She was in the habit 
of speaking her opinion straightforwardly, and sometimes her 
remarks, hitting some sore spots, used to offend most seriously 
those to whom they were best applicable. Her most implacable 
enemies, however, were always found among certain would-be 
disciples, inflated with the vainglory of their own greatness, who 
had been disappointed in their expectations of being made into 
Adepts, and who turned the brunt of their wounded ambition 
against her. 

If the end of H. P. B.’s aspirations had been nothing but the 
satisfaction of amazing the world by occult phenomena, and if it 
had been the mission of the Theosophical Society to investigate 
the genuineness of such phenomena, or if there had been an 
intention to make money by exhibiting to the public bogus phe- 
nomena; if such had been the intention of H. P. B., then a search- 
ing investigation into the nature of the phenomena produced by 
her might be of importance. But such was not the case. The 
phenomena were for H. P. B. no more than a means to attain her 
end, namely, that of enticing mankind to forsake the dark caves 
of materialism and superstition, and of inducing men to investi- 
gate their own systems of religion and to seek first after that 
wisdom which is not to be found either in books or in any phe- 
nomena whatever, whether genuine or fraudulent, and which is 
~+y be found anywhere else than within the man’s own Higher 

elf. 

Such was the aim and object which H. P. B. had in view. Her 
intention was to lead man to think for himself, independent of 
any belief in authority; to descend into the temple of God within 
his own inward self, where is the abiding place of the Spirit of 
Truth. The doctrine which she held forth was none else than 
that which every sage in the world, Socrates included, has ever 
taught, and which is this: ‘‘Man know thyself!’’ Within our 
own self salvation is to be found. 
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Whosoever truly finds himself, does find God and immortality. 
And whosoever teaches men to tread the right way leading to this 
higher self-knowledge, or who induces them to seek it out for 
themselves, is a savior of mankind. Looked at in this light, H. 
P. B. appears to me as a savior, a benefactor of the human race, 
in presence of whose great spirit all the defects and weaknesses 
of her personality vanish into insignificance. 

The Theosophical Society may cease to exist, there being 
few people sufficiently matured to realize the ideals held up as 
the goal of Theosophy; and the name of ‘‘ Blavatsky’’ may sink 
into oblivion; but the mists which H. P. B. scattered in order to 
clear the way for the light of Truth will never again bar the way 
of progress toward that light. 

Many of the discoveries described in H. P. B.’s work, ‘‘ The 
Secret Doctrine’’ have been corroborated by academical science 
since her death, and many prophecies of hers have been fulfilled. 
It was she who enlarged the scientific horizon of the world; it 
was she who raised religion to a higher mental platform, and 
thereby established a connection between real science and the 
spirit of true religion. 

Let her Manas rest forever in peace! 





WAVES OF THE DEEP. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


The restless waves upon the immortal sea 
Are separate only by their form and name. 
In primal being they are one and same 
With ocean, their supreme eternity. 
Distinction vanishes when suddenly 
The waves subside and bounding billows tame, 
Dependent on the deep from where they came. 
The deep remains when they have ceased to be. 
One Infinite Existence covers all; 
And you and I, the stars, the moon, the sun, 
Are only names and forms of that Great One. 
We differ in degree, but not in kind. 
”Tis change deludes our varied rise and fall 
Upon the universal flood of Mind. 























A GREAT LITTLE WORD. 


By Auice Le PLONGEON. 


words, J can, it is unlikely that anyone knows the power 

that this word of three letters expressed among the 

subjects of a great American empire thousands of years 
ago, upon that territory now comprised between the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and that of Darien. 

In the interesting peninsula of Yucatan and in Guatemala 
the very ancient language called Maya is yet spoken by more 
than a million peopie, notwithstanding the efforts of the Spanish 
invaders to cause its decadence—here was one of those rare 
cases where the vanquished inhabitants imposed their own lan- 
guage upon the conquering invaders. 

It is in this Maya language that the little word can means, 
in the fullest sense, as in good English, to be able; as any person 
may decide for himself by procuring a Maya dictionary and 
studying the various meanings there given to that syllable. But 
as Maya dictionaries are not over-numerous, our reade™ may 
prefer to learn immediately something on the subject. 

Much as the Maya tongue has lost in the four centuries that 
have elapsed since the advent there of the Spaniards, CAN is 
still the root of many words, and it is constantly heard among 
the Indians in the forests, being the generic name for serpent. 
When the natives have occasion to mention the Bishop of Yuca- 
tan, if they speak in their own language, they call him ‘‘ Ahau- 
can.’’ The literal meaning of this is King-snake, and the ex- 
planation is not far to seek, since the discoveries of Dr. Le 
Plongeon have revealed the fact that the ancient Maya kings 
were called Can, a title which he believes to have been derived 
from the contour of their empire, as he explains in his book, 
‘‘Queen Moo.’’ In connection with this, it is most interesting 
to remember that this same title, spelled Khan, is even up to 
the present time given to the kings of Tartary, Burmah, Afghan- 
istan and other Asiatic countries. What is more, to quote Dr. 
Le Plongeon, ‘‘Can, by permutation, becomes nac, which means 
crown, throne.’’ 


A MONG the millions of persons who utter the English 
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Can is the root of many words signifying elevation and 
agerandizement; it also has the following meanings: Speech, 
conversation, recital, fable, tradition, gift, offering, to learn, 
strength, force, to guard, to care for; it also stands for the 
numerical 4, the tetraktis, that most solemn and binding oath of 
those initiated into the Mysteries. 

These few lines are sufficient to show that our little word 
CAN is of very great antiquity, and has never meant less, but 
rather more, than it does at the present time in our modern 
language. Those who follow up the subject may learn why 
ancient lore referred to the serpent as a wise being, low as it is 
in the scale of evolution. 





PROVERBS OF PUBLIUS SYRUS. 


A Roman SLAVE. 


The evil you do to others you may expect in return. 

Allay the anger of your friend by kindness. 

To dispute with a drunkard is to debate with an empty 
house. 

To do two things at once is to do neither. 

A hasty judgment is a first step to a recantation. 

Suspicion cleaves to the dark side of things. 

To love one’s wife with too much passion is to be an 
adulterer. 

Hard is it to correct the habit already formed. 

A small loan makes a debtor; a great one, an enemy. 

Even when we get what we wish, it is not ours. 

If your parent is just, revere him; if not, bear with him. 

When you fall short in what is due to yourself, you are 
lacking towards your friends. 

Friendship either finds or makes equals. 

Do not find your happiness in another’s sorrow. 

Confidence is the first bond of friendship. 

There can be no alliance between Love and Fear. 

The plainer the table, the more wholesome the food. 

We should not credit the utterances of an angry spirit. 
A wise man rules his passions; a fool obeys them. 
When reason rules, money is a blessing. 
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HERMETIC STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Franz Harrmann, M. D. 


AN UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. 


married to an ugly old woman whose name was ‘‘Dis- 

content’? and who was the daughter of a mischievous 

old wretch, whose name was ‘‘Doubt.’’ He hated and 
disliked his wife and mother-in-law very much, but nevertheless, 
being accustomed to their society, he did not wish to separate 
himself from them and so remained with them during the best 
part of his life. Whenever his wife touched him with her bony 
skeleton-hand, her touch Ymade him shiver and caused him 
intense agonies, nevertheless he clung to her and hugged her 
all the time and would not give her up in spite of her ugliness 
and ill temper. At last things grew so bad that he could stand 
it no longer, and he then discovered that his wife’s evil conduct. 
was caused by his mother-in-law. He therefore made up his 
mind to kill her. He took a magic stone, hewn square on all 
of its six sides, and upon which was inscribed the word ‘‘ Faith,’” 
and hit her with it on the head. As soon as he had killed his: 
mother-in-law, his wife disappeared with her and in her place 
he beheld a very sweet and beautiful maiden, who loved him 
very much and with whom he lived happily to the end of his days. 


A MAN whose name we are not permitted to tell, was 


A HORSE STORY. 


A little boy had two horses, a very strong and heavy black 
one, and a very light, but feeble white one. He loved them both 
very much, and wanted to ride them both at one and the same 
time, but this he could not do, for whenever he sat on the black 
horse the white one would not go, and whenever he mounted the 
white horse, the black one did not move a bit. 

At last he found a remedy. He put the white horse on top 
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of the black one and then he succeeded, for the black horse im- 
parted a great deal of its strength to the white horse, and the 
white one, being so very light, lifted the black one clear up from 
the ground, so that the little boy, by means of the two horses, 
eould ride far higher up than other people can do who have only 
one horse to ride. 

Now, 1 am afraid that there will be many little boys and 
girls who will not believe that this story is true, but if they 
succeed in finding out its true meaning they will see that nothing 
ean be truer than that. Its truth has been asserted by many 
credible witnesses, and those who will not believe in them ean 
make the experiment themselves. 


A STORY ABOUT A DRAGON. 


A certain island was inhabited by a certain pestiferous 
dragon who not infrequently attacked and killed some of the 
people of that place. The king of the island then gave orders 
that the dragon should be propitiated and that every year a 
certain number of youths and beautiful maidens should be sac- 
rificed to him. This was accordingly done, but the more they 
sacrificed to the dragon the more did he want to eat, and at last 
it could easily be seen that his appetite would not be appeased 
even if the whole population of the island were given to him for 
food. The king therefore ordered that the dragon should be 
killed, and the people captured him and put him to death. 

Very soon after the death of the dragon a new kind of 
disease broke out in the island. The people became affected 
with great weakness and lost all strength, and the new disease 
killed more people than the dragon had ever done. The doctors 
of the island put their heads together and tried to find out a 
remedy against that disease, which they called the ‘‘Morbus 
Morborum,’’ and which, in spite of that name, they could not 
cure. At last a wise man came and told them that the only 
remedy for it was the breath of the dragon which they had 
killed. Then the people saw that the dragon had been of some 
use after all and they imported a similar dragon from another 
country and inhaled his breath, but instead of letting him run 
at liberty to devastate the country they fastened him with 
a chain. 
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FAITH. 


A little boy who had heard a great deal about the power of 
Faith, and that one grain of it as big as a mustard seed could 
move a mountain, but who did not believe in such things, imag- 
ined one morning while he was still in his little bed that he could 
not rise to his feet. Instead of getting up he remained in bed 
all day and the doctor who was called in did not know what to 
do with him. His mother told him that he had been able to 
walk the day before and that there was no reason why he should 
not be able to walk again, but to all this the little boy merely 
replied that he knew that he couid not walk. At last his mother 
bethought herself of a remedy and on the next day, as he was 
about to repeat the same game, she gave him no breakfast, and 
when he became very hungry he arose and got breakfast himself. 

When the little boy saw that he could now walk, he was 
very glad and exclaimed: ‘‘ Verily I see now that ali things can 
be accomplished by the power of faith. I will now have faith that 
I can fly, and will jump out of the window.’’ So saying he 
jumped out of the window, fell down two stories, and broke his 
leg, and it caused the doctor a heap of trouble to cure him. 
But after all the little boy was now clever enough to see that 
the Faith which does not rest on Knowledge, but which is merely 
imaginary, is not faith at all, but only fancy. 


THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Two travellers were on the same road going on the same 
journey. And it happened that they both stumbled over the 
same rock and both fell down, but while one of the travellers 
rose again to his feet and went on his way as if nothing had 
happened, the other one remained upon the ground, and instead 
of getting up he kept quiet and bewailed his misfortune. Thus 
it happened that the first traveller arrived at his destination, 
while the other one, for all we know, may still be upon the spot 
where he fell. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Some boys who were traveling through a desert country 
were told that in the midst of that wilderness there was a beau- 
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tiful spring with clear and sweet water. It was a very hot day, 
and they became very thirsty, but for a long time they could 
not find any water to drink. At last, however, they came to a 
pool, but it was full of filth, and the hogs wallowed therein, 
rendering it still more unclean. The boys doubted very much 
that this was the beautiful fountain of which they had been told, 
but they could see no other, and moreover there were a number 
of scientists, philosophers, and theologians sitting around the 
pool who informed them that this was the only water that could 
be found in that desert. Therefore some of the boys, who be- 
lieved that statement, overcame their disgust and rather than 
die for want of water they drank from the pool and filled them- 
selves with that filth; but others of the boys said that they would 
sooner die than swallow such nastiness and they went on. After 
having progressed just a little further, they found the beautiful 
spring, full of clear and sweet water, of which they had been 
told before they started on their journey. The boys who went 
first had already quenched their thirst, but the other boys, hav- 
ing filled themselves with the nastiness of the pool, had to wait 
until they got rid of the impurities which they had absorbed 
before they could drink and retain the water from the fountain 
of knowledge. 


A STORY ABOUT A MAN WHO DID NOT POSSESS 
HIMSELF. 


In a certain place not very far from here, there was once a 
great big man over forty years of age, who was very proud of 
his strength, and imagined that nobody could conquer him. He 
thought he could rule everybody, and did what he pleased, but 
in reality anybody could make him do what they wished because 
they made him think that he himself pleased to do it. For 
instance, if it pleased anyone to make him very angry, all that 
person had to do was to spit upon his polished boots, or to hit 
him upon his nose with the palm of the hand. Even a child 
could make him laugh, by doing something funny or telling him 
a joke, and more than once some good looking girl made him fall 
in love with her, according to her pleasure and against his own 
will, merely by smiling at him in a sweet manner. Thus, while 
this big and foolish fellow imagined that he was ruling over 
everybody, everybody ruled him; many persons much smaller 
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than he would make him dance or weep, laugh or become mel- 
ancholy, as they pleased; just as though he was a wooden 
monkey that could be made to climb a stick or to jump, if you 
merely pull the string. 

Almost anybody who reads this story will see that before 
a man can actually be master over other people, he must first 
become the master of himself. 


THE BOY WHO FOUND GOD. 


A little boy was told a great deal about God, and what a 
kind and benevolent person He was, and he therefore became 
very anxious to see Him and make His acquaintance, because he 
thought that if he could induce God to become his friend, he 
would get from him a great many nice presents. 

He therefore went to church on Sunday with the rest of 
the folks and listened to the sermon and the singing. He 
watched the whole performance very closely, but he could not 
see God. 

Now this little boy went to an Episcopalian church, but 
there were many other churches in the same city; there were 
Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and many others too numerous to mention, 
and they each and all of them invited the little boy to come to 
their church and told him that they would conduct him to God. 
He went to all of their churches, to one after another, and when- 
ever he went, the door was immediately opened before him, and 
the pew-opener showed him to a good seat, where he could see 
the whole of the performance. He enjoyed the fun very much, 
but he could not see God. 

Thereupon the little boy became very sad, and he wandered 
into a forest and was wishing to die; when he found a little 
chapel in the woods, which, however, seemed to be neglected by 
everybody, for it was entirely deserted and quiet; the door was 
shut and no one was seen to enter it. He knocked at the door 
and rang the bell for admittance, and then he called out in a 
loud voice, asking for somebody to open the door; but nobody 
opened it for him. He waited a long, long time, it may perhaps 
have been for forty years, but at last he resolved to try the 
door himself and see whether he could open it. He pushed a 
little and, lo and behold! He then saw that the door was not 
locked at all, and that he could easily enter. He therefore over- 
came his fear and went right in, and he found the chapel to be 
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illuminated with some kind of light, such as he had never seen 
before, and in the midst of that light he saw God. 

Of course he felt perfectly at home in that chapel and he 
made up his mind to remain there. He now saw how foolish 
he had been to wait so long for somebody to open the door for 
him when the door was not locked at all. 


A CURIOUS WOMAN. 


There was a woman in Arkansas who spent all her life in 
looking out of the window to see what was going on in the 
street, and so it happened that one day thieves entered her 
house and carried away everything. But she did not notice it, 
for her attention was all outside of the house and she could 
not know what was taking place inside. But when the time came 
for her to move to another place she saw that everything was 
gone and that she had nothing to take with her. She then wept 
and was very sorry, but that did not help the matter at all. 


THE HORSEMAN. 


A man rode on a horse that became frightened about some- 
thing, and then the man became frightened, because the horse 
was frightened. The consequence was that the frightened man 
could not manage himself and he therefore could not manage 
the horse. 

Thereupon the horse began to do just what it pleased. It 
kicked and reared and ran away, and the end of it was that the 
temper of the man and the horse having become incompatible 
with each other, they had to part company and the man fell 
down, while the horse ran and roamed at liberty, until it was 
caught again. 

THE MARKSMAN. 


A little boy was very fond of shooting at the target, but 
he could never hit the centre, because whenever he was about to 
fire off his wooden gun, something besides the target attracted 
his attention. Sometimes it was the sun that blinded him; some- 
times he looked at a toy, and more than once he was attracted 
by some pretty girl that happened to pass across the street. 
Such things used to make him look in other directions than that 
of the target, and he missed his aim. Only after he had grown 
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very old he found out that nobody can serve two masters at 
one and the same time. 


THE SAINT AND HIS MONKEY. 


There was once a very holy man, who had a pet monkey 
which he loved above all other things in the world. The monkey 
was permitted to eat at the same table with the saint and slept 
with him in the same bed, and whenever the saint went through 
his religious exercises the monkey imitated all his gestures and 
genuflections and made even more grimaces than the saint. 

The saint had a bottle of the genuine Elixir of Life, a dram 
of which he was in the habit of taking every morning, and an- 
other before going to bed, for the purpose of rendering himself 
immortal. He kept it in a cupboard, and one day the monkey 
got hold of the bottle and drank it all up. Now although that 
Elixir had been very beneficial to the saint, it did not agree 
with the stomach of the monkey, for it made him so sick that 
he died. Then the saint, whose Elixir was now gone, could 
preserve himself from death in no other way than by eating 
the body of the monkey, which he did, and after that he gained 
great strength. 


VANITY. 


A man was married to a woman whose name was ‘‘ Vanity,”’ 
and I tell you, she was a very expensive woman to keep. She 
made him spend a great deal of the money he earned for many 
useless things to satisfy her whims. She was not at all pretty 
and had no good qualities, but she tried to put on a great many 
airs, and nearly ruined him by her extravagance. She made 
him bribe the people to say she was very beautiful, and that 
he was in possession of many things which he did not possess. 
For instance, he had only a little money, but his wife persuaded 
him to squander what little he had so that the neighbors should 
believe that he was very rich. He could not earn all the money 
that his wife needed to satisfy her greed, and he would have 
surely come to a bad end if his eyes had not been opened in 
time. His wife then died, which was very fortunate for him. 


THE LITTLE REFORMER. 


A boy had a very fat pet sow, a big dog, a tom cat, and a 
little white mouse. The sow loved to wallow in the dirt, the 
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dog used to eat many nasty things, the cat was very fond of 
catching mice, and the mouse was in the habit of stealing cheese. 
Now the boy knew that cleanliness is next to godliness, that 
intemperance is not good, that killing is prohibited by the law, 
and that the thief will come to an evil end. He therefore called 
together the sow and the dog, the cat and the mouse, and he 
preached a great sermon to them; showing how wicked it is to 
be unclean or intemperate, to murder or steal; and he admon- 
ished these animals to give up these bad habits. They all were 
very much touched by his eloquence and admitted the force of 
his arguments. They began to repent; the sow asked to be 
‘washed; the dog left the carcass which he had been eating; the 
tom cat shed tears and sat in the corner, and the little mouse was 
so much ashamed, that she hid herself in a hole. The little boy 
‘was very proud of having accomplished such a good work and 
went to get his dinner, but he had hardly turned his back when 
the mouse went again for the cheese, the cat caught and killed 
the mouse, the dog returned to the carcass, and the sow again 
‘wallowed in the dirt. Then the boy found out that animals act 
according to their natures, and that preaching cannot change 
the nature of animals. 


THE FOOLISH SAGE. 


A very learned man, who knew about all the wisdom of the 
world, had the curious habit of going into a graveyard every 
day and preaching to the corpses that were buried there. He 
told them lots of nice things and said that he was a conscious 
and living being, and that they should just make up their minds 
to wake up and see the beautiful world, full of light, in which 
he was living. He admonished them to look at the stars, the 
mountains, and the trees, and to behold all the beauties of nature, 
which they could not see while lying in their graves. He framed 
his words in the most eloquent language; sometimes he spoke 
in Latin or Greek and at other times in plain English, but the 
corpses heard nothing, because they were corpses and could 
not hear, neither could they heed his admonition to look and see, 
because they had no eyes to see. 

After a while the foolish behavior of the sage attracted 
the attention of the people, and they took him and put him into 
a lunatic asylum, which was perfectly just and proper, for it is 
certainly very stupid to talk about such things to those who 
have no capacity to understand. 
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CHARACTER. 
By SamvuEt S. Nev. 


HARACTER is one of those traits which can best be 
described by defining what it is not. It is not reputa- 
tion, the moral condition of a person as noted from 

without, nor yet is it personality, a combination of 

those things which make a person what he is. When we see a 
man with strong desires, and power to make all those with whom 
he comes in contact comply with his wishes, we are apt to say 
he is a strong character. ‘But not necessarily so. True, he has 
a strong personality, strong desires, great ability, great shrewd- 
ness, but character is not any or all of these. We see another 
with equally strong desires and power, who works alone, forcing 
none to share his opinions nor do his will, self-restrained under 
all conditions, and we are apt to think that here at least is a 
man of strong character; yet, though this approaches nearer 
to it, self-restraint alone is not character. But when we find one 
who under any circumstances acts with forethought as he sees 
as right, regardless whether or not it be in accordance with his 
personal wishes or desires, regardless whether it be to his own 
interest and advantage or to his loss, without hope of fee or 
reward, and without fear of consequences, without looking to 
or considering results, then we have an exhibition of character. 
It might be summed up as unselfishness, or rather selflessness. 

We are all possessed of this subtle quality. In some of us 
it is weak and easily overcast by our desires, our emotions, our 
passions. In others it is strong and ruling; and the degree to 
which it is able to dissipate and shine through our desires and 
lower nature, our personality, is the measure of the ‘‘strength 
of character,’’ so-called, we each possess. 

Now what, in reality, is this character? Why is it that some 
have so little while others possess so much? It is one of the 
fundamental principles of our government that all men are 
born free and equal. Yet they are not born equal as to character. 
If they were, the problem of government would be very simple. 
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It is thought by some that character is a matter of heredity. 
We see the offspring of a man of strong character exhibiting 
some of the strength transmitted. But we as often find the 
reverse, and even in one family we find children of the same gen- 
eration exhibiting opposite traits of character. Heredity will 
not always hold good. 

Still less will environment account for character. We find, 
at times, that the most adverse circumstances produce the 
strongest characters, while those conditions which we should 
suppose would produce, and which do sometimes produce strong 
characters, as often bring forth weaklings. Moreover, we often 
see character springing forth spontaneously where little sus- 
pected, at critical moments. 

If character, therefore, is neither transmitted by heredity 
nor determined by environment, whence does it come? There is 
but one answer: it must pre-exist in the individual. This neces- 
sitates the assumption of the existence of the soul before birth, 
and is one of the strongest arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, its pre-existence as well as its continuance in the hereafter. 

But if we are inclined to consider the universe working 
according to Law and Justice, another question naturally arises: 
why this striking difference in souls? There can be no justice in 
the variety of soul conditions, unless we suppose them to be the 
result of experience and effort under similar circumstances. 
Character being the control of certain personal attributes and 
adaptation to certain conditions, could only have been developed 
amid similar attributes and conditions. 

This brings us to the Theosophical view of the subject; 
which is, that every individual is an immortal, evolving being, 
going through a vast variety of experiences in successive incar- 
nations or personalities; these experiences being had for the 
purpose of affording opportunity for development. The devel- 
opment is to a great degree a matter of choice at each 
succeeding moment. The experiences are, without exception, 
arranged by the overshadowing individuality, which does not 
wholly incarnate, to compel man sooner or later to combat and 
overcome the forces of the lower nature, this being the ultimate 
object of Life. 

At death the mass of the experiences per se are lost, but 
the fruits of the soul’s labors, its struggles for the higher light, 
its battles and its victories over the lower nature are preserved 
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in the soul itself, to be kept eternally and used as occasion de- 
mands for further conquests. No struggle, however faint, is 
ever lost; no lesson, once learned, need ever be repeated, but 
the lesson must have been learned; that is very different from 
simply having had an experience. But where the soul does not 
exert itself to overcome a certain fault, the experience must be 
repeated again and again until the battle is finally fought and 
won. These results of the soul’s labors, its victories, are pre- 
served in the soul itself. They form the material of an inner 
body. They appear, when allowed to shine through the dross 
and slime of the lower nature, as character. 

There is but one indication to determine the degree of spir- 
itual development to which an individual has attained. Learning 
is not an indication; though one may study and fill his mental 
vehicle with all manner of odds and ends of information. Nor 
is intellectuality the key; the mind may be trained to perform 
most wonderful feats of reasoning and logic, yet we often see 
the greatest minds sink in the deepest depths of immorality, 
sensuality, or selfishness. Mental development is necessary; 
but unless the soul will struggle and overcome the lower nature, 
unless character is developed, no spiritual progress is made. 
Character, selflessness, is the key and measure to man’s position 
in the universe. 





Human reason grows rich by self-conquest. 

Avarice is the source of its own sorrows. 

A good reputation is a second patrimony. 

We make the nearest approach to the gods in our good 
deeds. 

No one but a knave or a fool thinks a good deed thrown 
away. 

The more benefits bestowed, the more received. 

Never forget a favor received; be quick to forget a favor 
bestowed. 

To give to the deserving is to lay all men under obligation. 

A gift in season is a double favor to the needy. 

He who boasts of a favor bestowed would like it back again. 

Aid rendered the wrong-doer makes you the greater sinner. 

Conquest over one’s self in the hour of victory is a double 
triumph. 

When gold argues the cause eloquence is impotent. 

Woman loves or hates; she knows no middle course. 

Concert of action renders slight aid efficient. 

—Publius Syrus. 











THE POPOL VUH; 
OR, 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY. 


TRANSLATED BY 
KENNETH Sytvan GutuHeriz, A.M., Po.D., M.D. 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER X. 


THe Great CHARTER. 


1. Here are now the names of the sixth royal generation of 
the two great Kings, E-gag-quicab, name of the first king, and 
of Cavizimah, name of the second. 

2. And here are the great things which Quicab and Cavizi- 
mah* did, and here is how Quiche-land became famous because 
of their really marvelous condition. 

3. Here then is the conquest and destruction of the ravines 
and of the towns of the small and great nations,j all neigh- 





*E-gag-quicab means “The Fires of the Two Hands,” or ‘“‘of Honey.’”’ Cavizimah, 
“calabash tree adorned (or armed) for war.’’ Ximenez, in this translation, well 
distinguishes these two princes, but in his short history of the Quiche kings makes 
- — (Hist. de la Province de San Vicente de Chiapas y Guatemala, Lib. 

, cap. 2/. 

*All documents agree in exalting the great conquests of Quicab and the other 
princes of the House of Cavek. The Capital of the Cakchiquels, here designated by 
the words tinamitoher, meaning ‘‘ancient city,’’ was Iximche; but it does not seem, 
to B. de B., that Quicab took it at that time. Iximche was called in Nahuatl Tec- 
pan Quauhtemalan, and was softened into Guatemala, which name was given to the 
Spanish city and to the whole kingdom and later to the Republic. Chuvila is now 
Chichicastenango. Rabinal, in some ancient MSS. Ropenal, may come from ‘“rop,” 
to fly, as a bird; whence ‘‘Ropenal,”’ the act of flying. At that time the principal 
city of the Tribe was Zamaneb, in the mountains of Xoyabah. There was also Pa- 
maca, better known as Tzacvalpa. The name Caokeb or Cauke remains in that of 
two small villages, Santa-Maria and Santiago Cauke, in the Cakchiquel Mountains, 
east of Guatemala, at the time of the Pokoman domination. Zakabaha, better Zak- 
cababa, *“‘white house of the sacrifices,’’ nowadays San-Andres, about eight miles north- 
northeast of Santa-Cruz del Quiche; it was probably a town under the dominion of 
the Agaab. It might have been identical with Cahba-ha, mentioned further on, place 
famous because of the sacrifices offered there. At any rate, they must have been close 
to each other, Cahba-ha being one of the towns of the Agaab, near the limits of the 
Zacapulas and of S Pedro Jocopilas, or Tamub. Zakuleu, ‘‘white earth,’’ whose 
ruins exist about one mile east of Huehuetenango; it was a town and fortress of the 
Mames, and its name in this language was Chinabahul. Chuvi-Migina or Megena, 
“‘Above the boiling water,’’ a town and fortress which, formerly of the Mames, be- 
came Quiche; situated on a high mountain, where its ruins are yet visible, which the 
Indians designate under the name Coxtum, the ‘‘castle,” south of Totonicapan, domi- 
nating the thermal springs of same name. Xelahu, or Xelahun-quieh, ‘“‘under the 
ten stags,” great and ancient towns of the Mames, later Quiche, then called Qulaha, 
situated at the foot of the volcano Excanul, or of Santa-Maria, nowadays moved 
over, with its inhabitants, to Quetzaltenango. Its chief was called Chunzak-Yoc, over- 
come and probably put to death by Quicab (Titulo de los Senores de Quezaltenango). 
Chuva-Tzak, “‘before the fortress,’’ Quiche name of the locality, nowadays called 
Momostenango. Tzolohche, the elder tree, in Mexican Xomacac, found nowadays in 
the great pueblo of Chiquimula. 
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boring; the city formerly known as the home of the Cakchi- 
quels, nowadays called Chuvila, as also in the mountains of the 
Rabinalians the city called Pamaca, in the mountains of Caokeb, 
that of Zakabaha; as well as the city of the Zakuleu, that of 
Chuvi-migina, of Xelahu, of Chuva Tzak, as well as that of 
Tzoloche. 

4. These (towns) hated Quicab; he made war on them, and 
truly conquered and ruined the ravines and towns of the 
Rabinals, the Cakchiquels, and of the Zakuleus; he conquered 
these people and led them into captivity, and Quicab extended 
his arms afar. One or two nations not having brought the 
tribute of all their possessions, he entered into their towns 
by force, so that they might bring their tributes to the face of 
Quicab and Cavizimah. 

5. They entered into servitude; they were tormented, and 
(their citizens) were attached to trees and pierced with arrows; 
there was for them neither glory nor honor. Such was the 
ruin of these cities, so soon razed to the face of the earth; as 
lightning which strikes and breaks the stone, thus by terror 
he crushed the nations.* 

6. They could neither kill nor conquer him, truly he was a 
hero, and all the nations brought him tribute. Then all the 
princes having taken counsel together went to fortify the out- 
lines of the ravines and towns, having carried away since then 
the towns of all the nations.7 

7. Whereafter the watchers whose duty was to observe the 
enemy (far from the capital) were called back, and new tribes 
were created which were to occupy the conquered lands as 
their home. ‘‘In case the people should return to occupy the 
city,’’ said all the princes, reuniting in council.{ 

8. Then they went out to the places assigned them: ‘‘They 
shall be, as it were, our clans (?) and our tribes, our walls: 
and our castles; let that be our strength and our bravery,’’ 





*That was the time when the greater part of the princes of the Mames of the 
Otzoya country, comprising a great part of the present day departments of Totonica- 
pan and Quezaltenango, were put to death and replaced by lords of the Cavek family. 
In front of Colche, as sign of a city ruined by him, exists nowadays a mountain of 
rock, and it is almost cut as if he had divided it with his axe; it stands on the 
hillside called Petatayub, where it is still visible to-day, so that everybody passing 
by sees it as the token of the valor of Quicab. 

{This explains how the Quiche language was in these places substituted for the 
language of the Mames, to which, however, it is of close kin. 

iThis creation was made from among the inferior members of the three reigning 
families, of Cavek, of Nihaib and of Ahau-quiche, to whom Quicab distributed the 
conquered towns, as William the Conqueror allotted the Saxon manors to the 
Normans in England. 
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said all the lords, when they started on their way to the station 
designated for his tribe, and there to fight his enemies.* 


9. And when they were thus warned (of what they had to 
do), they started on their way, to take possession of the 
countries of the conquered nations which had been assigned to 
them, and on this account went to those countries. ‘‘Be not 
afraid if there are yet enemies, and if they come to kill you. 
Quickly come and tell it to me, I will go and put them to death,”’ 
said Quicab also to them, when saying farewell to all the chiefs, 
with the Galel and Ahtziec-vinak.t 


10. Then started with arms and baggage the chiefs of lancers 
and slingers, as they were called; then were spread everywhere 
the forefathers of the Quiche nation; there were some of them 
in each of the (conquered) countries; only to guard the moun- 
tains, to guard the lances and the slings, and to watch in war, 
at the time they left. Theirs were not different cradles, nor 
separate god (from their mother country, having till then 
thought only) of fortifying their towns. 


11. Then came out (from the capital) all the (princes named 
as) lords of Uvila,t of Chubtimal, of Zakiya, of Xahbaquieh, of 
Ternah, of Vahxalahuh, with the lords of Cabrakan, of Chabi- 
eak in Hunahpu, with the lords of Pamaka, of Xoyabah, of Zak- 
eabaha, of Ziyaha, of Migina, of Xelahuh, and the countries of 
the coast, they went out to watch in war, and to guard the land 
whither they went by order of Quicab and of Cavizimah, the 
Ahpop and Ahpop-camha, of the Galel and of the Ahtzic-vinak, 
who were the four sovereigns. 

12. They were despatched to watch over the enemies of 
Quicab and of Cavizimah, names of the two kings (who were) 
at the head (of the house) of Cavek, of Quema, name of the 
king (who was) at the head (of the house) of Nihaib, and of 
Achak-iboy, name of the king (who was) at the head (of the 





*The title of the ‘“‘Lords of Totonicapan’’ enumerates the various offices and titles 
then created, and mentions the princes endowed with them, and who went to take 
possession of their lordships. 

+Former chief of the Nihaib tribe, the latter of the Ahau-quiche. 

tUvila, for Chuir-La, near Santo-Tomas Chichicastenango, Cabrakan, usually Ca- 
brikan, in the mountains northwest of Quetzaltenango, Chabicak-chi-hunahpu, or ‘‘Ar- 
row of Fire of Hunahpu,’’ or “of a Sabarcan-hunter.’”’ In another manuscript the 
place is called Chao-cak-chi-hunahpu, “Fire which speaks in the Hunahpu,” this be- 
ing the name of the famous volcano del Fuego, near Guatemala. Xoyabah or Xol- 
abah, “In the midst of the Stones’; it was a fortress which defended the passes of 
the Rabinal Mountains, east of Quiche-land. Ziyaha, ‘‘House of the Dog-Water,”’ 
recognized in the two or three Pueblos named Cija, the largest of which nowadays 
being Santa-Catarina Iztlahuacan. 
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house) of Ahau-quiche.* And those were the names of the 
kings by whom they were sent and despatched, when their 
vassals went (to establish themselves) in these countries and 
on each of those mountains. 


13. They started on the way right at the start; captives and 
prisoners of war entered (by their care) before the face of 
Quicab and of Cavizimah, of the Galel and of the Ahtzic-vinak. 
Everywhere the chiefs of lancers and slingers made war, 
carrying off continually new captives. In turn they became 
heroes, they who were no more than guardians of posts (on the 
frontiers); they sat down with pride, and, like their thoughts, 
their utterance exalted itself because of the kings, when the~ 
dragged before them their prisoners and their captives. 


14. Whereafter the council met by order of the kings, of the 
Ahpop, of the Ahpop-camha, of the Galel and of the Ahtzic- 
vinak; and the decision was reached, whatever should happen, 
they should retain their precedence, their dignities, being there 
to represent their family. ‘‘I am the Ahpop, I am the Ahpop- 
camha!’’ (cried they). ‘‘Ahpop to bear my office, as thine, O 
Ahau-galel. As to the Galels, their nobility shall obtain,’’ 
answered all the lords in formulating their decision.t 

15. Thus also did they of Tamub and [locab, like (was since 
then) the condition of the three races of the Quiche, when the 
chiefs of the people put the screws (on royalty), and had them- 
selves ennobled. Such was the issue of this assembly; but it 
was not in Quiche itself that (power) was seized. The name 
of the place still exists where the vassal chiefs seized (power) 





*In the royal lists, which close this book, the name Quema appears as the next to 
the last king of the house of Nihaib, before the Spanish invasion. That of Achak- 
iboy does not appear at all in the list of the kings of Ahau-quiche; probably he had 
another name; this one means Armadillo-excrement. 

*The revolution here told of so briefly had as causes the very wars to which the 
Quiche kings devoted themselves. To assure themselves of their conquests they 
were obliged to send there the greater part of the chiefs of their house, who formed 
their chief nobility, and, sending away their chief nobility, they were forced to raise 
the condition of the middle classes. The chiefs of the people raised their heads, as 
occurred formerly in Europe with the communes or cities. The Cakchiquel manu- 
script mentions very interesting details about this. 


tIn this council, apparently, the chiefs of the people obtain representation; they 
demanded liberty for all, abolition of forced labor, and so forth. On the repre- 
sentations of the nobility, the six leaders were hung, but their death was the signal 
for a revolt. The people rose in a mass, many of the nobles were slaughtered, and 
the king, Quicab, prisoner in the town of Panpetak, was forced to subscribe to all 
the demands of the rebels. Then probably was mentioned the council here referred 
to. This verse is very difficult to translate; Ximenez passes it over. Evidently 
the writer sought to confuse a matter which his pride of race hardly permitted him 
to detail at length. 
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when they had each of them been sent into their several local- 
ities and subsequently had all gathered in one place.* 

16. Xebalax and Xecamac are the names of the place where 
they seized power, at the time they entered on their dignities, 
and that occurred in Chulimal. 

17. Such was the nomenclature, the installation, and the 
recognition of the twenty Galel and of the twenty Ahpop, who 
were installed by the Ahpop and Ahpop-camha, by the Galel 
and the Ahtzic-vinak. All the Galel-ahpop entered on their 
dignities, (as also) eleven Nim-chocoh, Galel-ahpop, Galel- 
zahik, Galel-achih, Rahpop-achih, Rahtzalam-achih, Utzam- 
achih, titles of the warriors that these obtained, when they were 
named and given titles on their thrones and on their seats, they, 
the spies, or auditors, its chiefs of lancers and slingers, the 
walls, the gates, the ramparts, and the towers which defend the 
Quiche. 

18. In this manner also did they of Tamub and Ilocab, the 
chiefs of the people who are in each one of their localities, 
having usurped power, and assumed titles of nobility.t Such 
exist nowadays in each one of these places. Such was their 
source, when they arose from the Ahpop and Ahpop-camha, as: 
also from the Galel and Ahtzic-vinak, from which they had 
originated. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THe TEMPLE. 


1. Here now will we relate the names of the house of God; 
verily, his house was called by the name of the god, the great- 
building of Tohil, name of the building of the house of Tohil, 
property of the Cavek. And Avilix was the name of the edifice 
of the house of Avilix, property of the Nihaib, and finally 





*No doubt the dignities had been conferred by the four supreme chiefs—a con- 
cession seized by violence, but which had the result of increasing the royal power 
at the expense of the feudal aristocracy, as the Cakchiquel manuscript well says. 

+Evidently the chiefs of the families of Tamub and Ilocab, humiliated since two 
centuries and reduced to a sort of helotism, profited by this occasion to reassume 
their ancient rank in the nobility. So little were these people stationary that 
their meeting place became historical. 

tThe name of this locality, formerly famous in Quiche annals, is to-day lost; nev- 
ertheless, some Indians pointed out to B. de B. some ruins by the name of Chulimal 
between Lemoa, Chicastenango and the foot of the Totonicapan Mountains. 
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Hacavitz was the name of the edifice of the house of the god 
of Ahau-quiche.* 

2. Tzutuha (or flowery fountain),7 seen at Cahbaha, is the 
name of another very great building, where was a stone which 
was worshipped by the Quiche kings and nation. The people 
introduced their offering iirst before Tohil, and then went to 
worship in their turn the Ahpop and Ahpop-camha. 


3. Then they brought their precious feathers and their 
tributes before the king; and this king also they sustained and 
fed, the Ahpop and the Ahpop-camha. It was they who had 
founded the city, they the great kings and all the miracle- 
workers, the marvelous King Gueumatz, with Cotuha, and also 
the marvelous King Quicab with Cavizimah. 


4. They knew if war should be made, and everything was to 
their eyes, clear; they saw if there should be death or famine, 
if a contention of any kind was to take place. They knew even 
where was that which manifested everything to them, where 
was the book, called by them the Popol Vuh.t 


5. But it was not only on this wise that the kings (showed) 
the greatness of their condition; great also were the fasts with 
which they paid (for the possession of) their palaces and their 
kingdoms; they fasted long, while sacrificing before their god. 
Now their fast was on this wise. 

6. Nine men fasted, and nine others offered and burnt 
incense: thirteen (were occupied) with the fast, and thirteen 





*Thus the three reigning houses had in the same enclosure each its temple, ac- 
cording to the ruins found around the Great Edifice of Tohil, well known by the 
travelers, whom its colossal mass strikes on its first aspect approaching the ruins 
of Utlatlan, near Santa Cruz del Quiche. It is also seen that each of the three 
families had a palace in this place. 

*Tzutuha, ‘“‘flowery water,’’ which is also the name of a great building, namely, a 
temple, seen at Cahbaha. This locality, spoken of in no other historical document, 
is found mentioned only in a common title of the lands of Zacapulas, in the archives 
of the palace in Guatemala, and must have been located in the territory of the Agaab, 
not far from the banks of the Lacandon river. It might, indeed, be the ancient 
native town to which Zakbaha was substituted, nowadays San-Andros. Cah-ba-ha, from 
the verb kah, to descend, slay, whence gahb, to sacrifice, immolate, means house 
of slaughter or sacrifice. Juarros, according to Fuentes, speaks also of a stone 
which the Quiches consulted on important occasions. According to the latter, it was 
a sort of obsidian, or, rather, metallic stone, with a dark background, shining like 
a mirror, in which the gods expressed their oracles by perfectly visible images. In 
the “Titles of the Lords of Totonicapan” it is said that the Quiches, at the time of 
their alliance with Qotuha, found in«Tzutuha, place of his residence, the stone in 
question, similar to the one they had, gotten from Nacxit. It was this circumstance 
of the adoration of the stone, of the “flowery fountain,’’ Tzutuha, and of the name 
of Cahbaha, which struck B. de B. the first time he was in a condition to read the 
original in the Quiche language, because of their coincidence, probably entirely ac- 
cidental, with the black stone worshipped in Mecca, from the well of Zemzem, and 
of the Caaba. 

tThis national book contained the Mysteries (Pt. I. and II.), also science of as- 
tronomy, judicial astrology, the art of magic, the rules of ritual, etc. 
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others offered and burnt incense before Tohil, and before their 
god they ate only fruits of the sapota tree (tree of Cayenne), 
those of the ahache and ginom trees. 

7. For they had no bread* to eat, whether they were seven- 
teen men sacrificing, or that ten (were occupied) in fasting. 
Verily they ate not in the great holy work they did and which 
was the mark of the character of the kings. ; 

8. Neither had they any women to sleep with; but they 
(remained) alone to preserve themselves in continence, fasting 
in the house of the god where they were daily, doing nothing 
but worshipping, sacrificing, and burning incense. 

9. Thus were they there from night to morning, solely to 
groan from the bottom of their hearts, to groan from the 
bottom of their entrails, imploring light and life for their sub- 
jects or dependents, as also for power for them (selves?), 
raising their eyes towards the sky. Now this is the prayer 
(which they addressed) to the face of their god, praying to him, 
and this was the groaning of their hearts: 

10. ‘‘Hail, beauty of the day, O Hurakan, heart of the sky 
and of the earth! Thou who bestowest glory and felicity; thou 
who bestowest daughters and sons! Turn thyself (towards us) 
and bestow prosperity (with) thy good gifts: give life and 
being to my subjects; let them grow and live, they, the supports 
and nourishers of thy (altars); who invoke thee on the way, 
on the roads, on the banks of rivers, in ravines, under forests, 
under the convolvuli.t 

11. ‘‘Give them daughters and sons. Let no disgrace or 
misfortune overtake them. Let their tempter|| approach them 
neither from behind nor from in front. Let them not slip, let 
them not wound themselves; let them be neither fornicators, 
nor condemned by the judge. Let them not fall in the depths 
of the roads, nor on the heights of the way. Let there be no 
stumbling stone or danger behind them or in their presence: 
prepare them a smooth road and plain paths. Let neither grief 
nor misfortune come to them from thy rays. 





*Va is a generic word for any food, but especially of the tortilla, or pancake of 
maize-fiour. 

#Chi qui Chahik quib, “they kept themselves,” restrained themselves. 

tAcarrok is a supplicating exclamation, sometimes expressing grief, sometimes a 
humble hope towards the sky. Atoob, from ato, good, beautiful, plural atoob, ex- 
pressing beauty and excellence in supreme degree; here translated Hail! Beauty of 
the day. 

\|\Tempter, gaxtokonel, the deceiver, from gaxtok, lie; and gaxtokoh, to lie. From 
thy rays; the text says: that not have their evil, their misfortune thy hair, thy head 
of hair. 
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12. ‘‘Let their existence be happy, they the supports and 
nourishers of thy (house), before thy mouth and before thy 
face, O heart of the sky, O heart of the earth, shrouded majesty. 
© Tohil, Avilix, Hacavitz, who fillest the sky and the earth 
to the very four extremities, to the very four cardinal points. 
As long as light shall last,* let them stand before thy mouth, 
before thy face, O god!’’ 

13. Thus (spoke) the kings, while within fasted the nine 
men, the thirteen men, and the seventeen men; they fasted by 
day, their hearts groaned for their subjects and for all the 
women and children, when these brought their tribute to each 
of the kings. 

14. That was the price of the civilization (they enjoyed), 
and the price of power, namely the power of the Ahpop, of 
the Ahpop-camha, of the Galel and of the Ahtzic-vinak. Two 
by two they entered and relieved each other, weighted with the 
weight of the nation and of all the Quiche folk.7 


15. There was but one single origin to their tradition, and 
to their method of sustaining and nourishing (the altars) it 
was the same origin of their traditions: for likewise did they 
of Tamub and Ilocab, as they of the Cakchiquels, of Tziquinaha, 
of Tuhalka, of Uchabaha, and there was but one mouth and 


one ear in Quiche land and in the matter of all that concerned 
them.t 


16. But it was not only thus that they reigned. They did 
not waste the resources of those who sustained them and nour- 
ished them, except in the matter of meat and drink. They did 
not purchase them, they had obtained by skill and assumed by 
force their Empire, majesty, and power. 


17. Not only thus were the towns with their ravines humil- 
lated; but small and great nations brought considerable ran- 
soms; there arrived precious stones, rich metals, the sweetest 
honey, sceptres|| of emeralds and pearls; green or blue feather 
work, tributes of all the peoples, arrived; they arrived in 
the presence of the marvelous kings Gucumatz, and Cotuha, in 


*Literally, as long as light, as long as people (or dwelling-place); this is a com- 
mon expression, meaning ‘“forever.’’ 

*These prayers, sentiments of the kings praying for the people, with which they 
were charged, reveal a deeply religious nature. There is certainly much analogy 
between the customs of the Quiche royalty and that of Israel; their wishes are the 
same. 

tThe ritual was the same everywhere, except for certain details; everywhere in 
these countries the Toltec religion is followed. 

\|\Sceptres: Literally, legs with emeralds, with pearls. 
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the presence of Quicab, and Cavizimah, of the Ahpop, of the 
Ahpop-camha, of the Galel, and of the Ahtzic-vinak. 

18. Certainly not little was what they did, and the peoples 
they subjected were not few. Numberless were the nations and 
towns which came to pay tribute to the Quiche, and on account 
of which they, the nations, were much grieved, in that (their 
wealth) was seized by these (princes). Their power, never- 
theless did not arise suddenly; Gucumatz was the origin of the 
greatness of royalty; thus was he the cause of this aggrandize- 
ment and of that of the Quiche. 

19. Here then shall we put in order the generations of the 
kings, with their names, and all the kings we are about to name 
again. 
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ARE WE BLIND? 


By Townsenp ALLEN. 


Are we blind as moles that live in the ground, 
With a world of light above? 
Are we burrowing in the dark and cold, 
Among the roots and earthly mold, 
While anear is warmth and love? 


Is there realm as much transcending this 
As this transcends the mole’s? 
Is there light our eyes have never seen, 
And joys of which we do not dream, 
In the home of God’s blest souls? 


Aye, it must be so, for seems it sometimes 
To my longing heart so near; 

I can almost hear its harmonies, 

I can almost sense its purities, 

And its love like sunshine clear. 

















MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


In speaking of clairvoyance and occult matters, a friend asks: 
‘* Ts it really possible for one to see into the future?" 

Yes, it is possible. Time is divided by the past, present and future. We look 
into the past, when we remember a thing by seeing in our mind’s eye what has oc- 
curred. This seeing in the past everybody can do, but not everybody can see into 
the future, because few use the knowledge of the past intelligently to see into the 
future. If one took all the factors and bearings of a past event into consideration 
his knowledge would enable him to predict certain future events, for though the future 
is that division of time which has not yet come in fact, still, the actions of the past 
create, fashion, determine, limit the future, and, therefore, if one is able, like a 
mirror, to reflect knowledge of the past, he may predict future events. 





‘* Ts it not possible for one to see actual occurrences of the past and occurrences as they will 
bein the future as clearly and distinctly as he sees the present?” 

It is possible, and many have done it. To do this one uses what is called clair- 
voyance, clear seeing, or second sight. To see clairvoyantly, a second set of facul- 
ties or the inner sense of seeing is used. The eye may be used, though it is not 
essential to clairvoyance, for that faculty which functions through the sense of sight 
may transfer its action from the eye to some other organ or part of the body. Ob- 
jects may then be seen, for instance, from the tips of the fingers, or the solar 
plexus. Where the clairvoyant looks on what we call distant objects that have passed 
or on events which are to come, the part of the body from which this is done js 
usually in the skull just above the eyebrows. There, as on a panoramic screen the 
scene or object appears which is oftentimes seen as distinctly as though the clair- 
voyant were at that very place. All that is then necessary so as to communicate 
what is seen, is the faculty of speech. 





** How is it possible for one to see clairvoyantly when such seeing is opposed to all our 
experience?” 

Such seeing is not within the experience of all. It is within the experience of 
some. Many of those who have not had the experience doubt the testimony of those 
who have had it. It is not opposed to natural laws, for it is quite natural, and is 
possible to those whose linga sharira, astral body, is not too firmly knit into its 
physical cells. Let us consider the objects which we see, and what we see those 
objects through. Vision itself is a mystery, but the things with which vision is con- 
cerned we do not consider a mystery. Thus, we have physical eyes through which 
we look into the air and there see physical objects. We think this quite natural, 
and so it is. Let us consider the different kingdoms into which sight is possible. 
Suppose that we were in the earth as worms or insects; we should there have the 
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sense of sight, but our faculties would be very limited. The organs which we know 
as eyes could not be used to see great distances, and the physical sight would be 
limited to very short spaces. Advance one stage and suppose that we were fishes. 
The distance through which we could then see in the water would be very much 
greater and the eyes would be attuned to registering the light vibrations coming 
through the water. As fishes, however, we should deny the possibility of seeing in 
any other way than through the water or, in fact, that there was such an element 
as air. If perchance we poked our noses out and got our eyes above the water into 
the air then we should not be able to breathe, and the eyes would not be serviceable 
because out of their element. As animal or human beings we are one stage in 
advance of the fishes. We see through our atmosphere and are capable of per- 
ceiving objects through the eyes at much greater distances than through the water. 
But we know that our atmosphere, being thick and murky, limits our vision. Every- 
body knows that in the atmospheres of Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburg objects can 
be seen at a distance of a few miles only. In cities where the air is clearer, one 
may see thirty or forty miles, but from the mountains of Arizona and Colorado 
distances of several hundred miles may be covered, and all this with the physical eyes. 
Just as one may see clearer by rising into clearer atmospheres, so one may see 
clairvoyantly by rising into another element higher than the air. The element which 
is used by the clairvoyant to see in is the ether. To the clairvoyant who sees in the 
ether our idea of distance loses its value even as the idea of distance of the worm 
or of the fish would lose its meaning to a dweller in high altitudes, whose keen eye 
could detect objects invisible to those who live in lower strata on the plains. 





** What are the organs used in clairvoyance, and how is one’s vision transferred from 
the objects near at hand to those at great distances, and from the known visible to the unknown 
invisible?” 

Any organ in the body can be used for clairvoyant purposes, but those parts or 
organs of the body which are instinctively or intelligently used by the clairvoyant 
are the visual center on the cortex of the brain, the frontal sinuses, the optic 
thalami, and the pituitary body. Nearby physical objects are reflected by the at- 
mospheric light waves on the eye, which converges these light waves or vibrations 
to the optic nerve. These vibrations are borne along the optic tract. Some of 
these are conveyed to the optic thalami, while others are thrown on the brain cortex. 
These are reflected in the frontal sinus, which is the picture gallery of the mind. 
The pituitary body is the organ through which the ego perceives these pictures. 
They aire no longer physical when they are there seen, but rather the astral images 
of the physical. They are physical objects reflected into the astral world of the ego, 
to see which the lower vibrations of physical objects have been raised to a higher 
rate of vibration. One’s vision may be transferred from the physical to the astral 
world in several ways. The most physical is by the focussing of the eye. The etheric 
or astral world permeates, penetrates, and passes beyond our physical world. The 
physical eye is so constructed that it registers only such vibrations from the physical 
world as are slow when compared with the etheric or astral world. The physical 
eye cannot receive or register etheric vibrations unless it is trained or unless one 
is a natural clairvoyant. In either case it is then possible for one to change the 
focus of the eye from the physical world to the etheric or astral world. When this 
is done, the organs or parts of the body before mentioned are connected with the 
etheric world and receive the vibrations from it. As one sees the object of his wish 
by turning his eyes to that object, so the clairvoyant sees a distant object by 
desiring or being directed to see it. This may seem wonderful to some, but the 
wonder ceases when the facts are known. By a perfectly natural process the one 
who sees clairvoyantly rises or is raised to a clearer. world of greater distances, 
even as the deep sea diver may be raised from his limited vision in the water to 
vision in a foggy atmosphere, and then into high altitudes from which he beholds 
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objects at a still greater distance. One who has learned to see clairvoyantly by a 
long course of study and training need not follow this method. He need think only 
of a place and sees it if he wills. The nature of his thought connects him with the 
strata of the ether corresponding to the thought, even as one turns his eyes on the 
object which he would see. The understanding of the object seen depends on his 
intelligence. One may transfer his vision from the known visible to the unknown 
invisible and understand what he sees by the law of analogy. Starting with the 
known he rises into what was, but is no longer, the unknown, and so, following the 
law of analogy, he rises steadily and sees intelligently. 





‘* Can an occultist look into the future whenever he so untis, and does he use a clairvoyant 
faculty todo it?” 

A clairvoyant is not an occultist, and although an occultist may be clairvoyant, 
he is not necessarily so. An occultist is one who has a knowledge of the laws of 
nature, who lives in conformity with those laws, and who is guided from within by 
his highest intelligence. Occultists vary in degree of knowledge and power even as 
the laborer varies in understanding and ability from the engineer or astronomer. 
One may be an occultist without having developed clairvoyance, but the occultist 
who has developed this faculty uses it only when he is dealing with subjects belong- 
ing to the astral world. He does not use it for pleasure or to gratify his own or 
another’s whims. It is not necessary for the occultist to use the clairvoyant faculty 
to see into the future, though he may do so, if he desires, by intently holding his 


thought on a particular period in the future and willing to see and know what is 
transpiring at that time. 





‘*Tf an occultist can pierce the veil why do not occultists, individually or collectévely 
benefit from their knowledge of coming events?” 

An occultist whe would look into the future and benefit personally from his 
knowledge would cease to be an occultist in the true sense. An occultist must work 
in conformity with natural law and not opposed to nature. Nature forbids the bene- 
fiting of one individual to the detriment of the whole. If an occultist, or any one 
who works with higher powers than those possessed by the ordinary man, uses those 
powers against the others or for his individual benefit he opposes the law which he 
should work with, not against, and so he either becomes a renegade to nature and a 
selfish being or else loses the powers which he may have developed; in either case 
he ceases to be a true occultist. An occultist is only entitled to what he needs as an 
individual and for his work, and the feeling of selfishness or the love of gain would 
blind him to the law. If he is so blinded, he is then unable to understand and com- 
prehend the laws which govern and control life, which pass beyond death, and which 
relate and bind all things together into a harmonious whole for the good of all. 





‘* What is the ‘ third eve,’ and does the clairvoyant and the oceultist use it?" 

The “third eye” referred to in some books, particularly the “Secret Doctrine,” is 
that little organ in the center of the head which physiologists call the pineal gland. 
The clairvoyant does not use this third eye or pineal gland to see distant objects 
or to look into the future, though some clairvoyants who have lived good and pure 
lives may for a brief second have had the third eye open. When this occurs their 
experiences are quite different from any before. The occultist does not ordinarily use 
the pineal gland. It is not necessary to use the pineal gland or third eye to see into 
the future, because the future is one of the three divisions of time, and organs other 
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than the pineal gland are used for looking into the past, seeing the present, or 
peering into the future. The pineal gland or third eye is above the divisions of 
mere time, though it comprehends them all. It has to do with eternity. 





‘* Who uses the pineal gland, and what is the object of its use?" 

Only a highly developed person, a high occultist or master, can use the “third 
eye’ or pineal gland at will, though many of the saints, or men who have lived 
unselfish lives and whose aspirations have been exalted, have experienced the opening 
of “the eye” in moments of their highest exaltation. This could only be done in 
this natural way, as a flash in the rare moments of their lives and as a reward, the 
fruition of their thoughts and deeds. But such men could not open the eye them- 
selves, because they have not been trained, or because they were not able to main- 
tain a long continued course of the training of body and mind necessary to the 
attainment. An occultist, knowing the laws of the body, and the laws controlling 
the mind, and by living a morally pure life, at last calls into use long disused 
functions of the body and faculties of the mind, and finally is able to open his ‘‘third 
eye,’”’ the pineal gland, by his will. The object of the use of the pineal gland or 
“third eye’’ is to see the relationships as they exist between all beings, to see the 


Teal through the unreal, to perceive truth, and to realize and become one with the 
infinite. 





‘“* How does the third eye or pineal gland open, and what happens at such opening ?” 

Only an occultist of a high order could answer this question with certainty. 
Without pretending to any such actual knowledge, we may with benefit, however, 
speculate about as well as anticipate the manner in which this is accomplished, and 
also the result. One who lives the ordinary worldly life cannot open or use his 
“third eye.””’ This physical organ is the bridge between body and mind. The power 
and intelligence which operates through it is the bridge between the finite and the 
infinite. He who lives in the finite thinks in the finite and acts in the finite cannot 
grow into and comprehend the infinite while he so lives and thinks and acts. The 
‘initial step to be taken toward opening -the “third eye” is to control the thoughts, 
to cleanse the mind, and make the body pure. This strikes at the roots of life, and 
covers the whole range of human development. All duties must be performed faith- 
fully, all obligations be lived up to strictly, and the life must be guided by one’s 
inherent sense of justice. One must change the habits of thought on the baser 
things to the consideration of the higher objects of life, and thence of the highest. 
All the forces of the body must be turned upward in thought. All marital relations 
must have ceased. One so living will cause the long disused occult organs of the 
body to become active and awakened. The body will thrill with a new life, and this 
new life will rise from plane to plane in the body until all of the finer essences of 
‘the body carry the power to the head and finally, either of itself naturally, or by an 
effort of the will, the flower of eternity will bloom: the Eye of God, the “third eye,” 
will open. The radiance of a thousand suns is not to be compared to the light of 
truth which then fills and surrounds the body and penetrates all space. Objects, as 
objects, disappear and are resolved into the principle which they represent; and all 
principles as representing the real are in turn resolved into the immensity of the 
whole. Time disappears. Eternity is the ever-present. The personality is lost in 
the individuality. The individuality is not lost, but it expands into and becomes 
one with the whole. A FRIEND. 
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Plane | 
The Archet ypal World.t 


Plane II. 
The Intellectual World. 


Plane LIT. 


The Substantial or Forma- 
tive World, 





Plane IV. 
The Physical or Material 
etidiiaien World.3 


FIGURE 27 


Diagram from the Secret Doctrine (figure 27) of the globes of 
new ed.), compared with and explained 


*The Ariipa, or “Formless,” there where form ceases to exist, on the objective plane. 
‘ +The word “Archetypal” must not be taken here_in the sense that the Platonists give 
first model, to be followed and improved upon by the Worlds which sueceed it physically, tho 


+These are the four lower planes of Cosmic Consciousness, the three higher planes bein 
pertain to qtite another question. 
































FIGURE 28 


of the planetary chain, with their rounds and races (Vol. I., p. 221, 
ied by the system of the zodiac. (Figure 28.) 


1e, 

give to it, 7. e.. the world as it existed in the Mind of the Deity: but in that of a World made as a 
though detenorating in purity. : 

being inaccessible to human intellect as developed at present. The seven states of human consciousness 
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than the pineal gland are used for looking into the past, seeing the present, or 
peering into the future. The pineal gland or third eye is above the divisions of 
mere time, though it comprehends them all. It has to do with eternity. 





** Who uses the pineal gland, and what is the object of its use?" 

Only a highly developed person, a high occultist or master, can use the “third 
eye’’ or pineal gland at will, though many of the saints, or men who have lived 
unselfish lives and whose aspirations have been exalted, have experienced the opening 
of “the eye’ in moments of their highest exaltation. This could only be done in 
this natural way, as a flash in the rare moments of their lives and as a reward, the 
fruition of their thoughts and deeds. But such men could not open the eye them- 
selves, because they have not been trained, or because they were not able to main- 
tain a long continued course of the training of body and mind necessary to the 
attainment. An occultist, knowing the laws of the body, and the laws controlling 
the mind, and by living a morally pure life, at last calls into use long disused 
functions of the body and faculties of the mind, and finally is able to open his ‘“‘third 
veye,’’ the pineal gland, by his will. The object of the use of the pineal gland or 
“‘third eye’’ is to see the relationshjps as they exist between all beings, to see the 


real through the unreal, to perceive truth, and to realize and become one with the 
infinite. 





‘“* How does the third eye or pineal gland open, and what happens at such opening?” 

Only an occultist of a high order could answer this question with certainty. 
Without pretending to any such actual knowledge, we may with benefit, however, 
speculate about as well as anticipate the manner in which this is accomplished, and 
also the result. One who lives the ordinary worldly life cannot open or use his 
“third eye.’’ This physical organ is the bridge between body and mind. The power 
aand intelligence which operates through it is the bridge between the finite and the 
anfinite. He who lives in the finite thinks in the finite and acts in the finite cannot 
grow into and comprehend the infinite while he so lives and thinks and acts. The 
initial step to be taken toward opening the “third eye’’ is to control the thoughts, 
to cleanse the mind, and make the body pure. This strikes at the roots of life, and 
covers the whole range of human development. All duties must be performed faith- 
fully, all obligations be lived up to strictly, and the life must be guided by one’s 
inherent sense of justice. One must change the habits of thought on the baser 
things to the consideration of the higher objects of life, and thence of the highest. 
All the forces of the body must be turned upward in thought. All marital relations 
must have ceased. One so living will cause the long disused occult organs of the 
body to become active and awakened. The body will thrill with a new life, and this 
new life will rise from plane to plane in the body until all of the finer essences of 
the body carry the power to the head and finally, either of itself naturally, or by an 
effort of the will, the flower of eternity will bloom: the Eye of God, the “third eye,” 
will open. The radiance of a thousand suns is not to be compared to the light of 
truth which then fills and surrounds the body and penetrates all space. Objects, as 
objects, disappear and are resolved into the principle which they represent; and all 
principles as representing the real are in turn resolved into the immensity of the 
whole. Time disappears. Eternity is the ever-present. The personality is lost in 
the individuality. The individuality is not lost, but it expands into and becomes 
one with the whole. A FRIEND. 
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